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The Support of Research in Education’ 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


DEAN, AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE progress of any profession and 

the education of its personnel are 
halting, at best, and involve many lateral 
and retrogressive movements. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that 
changes in professional practices and in 
professional education are more likely to 
represent real improvements if they are 
based upon evidence resulting from re- 
search, Certainly for the education pro- 
fession, research has been one of the 
powerful forces that have improved not 
only teaching and administrative prac- 
tice but teacher education in the broad- 
est sense as well. 

Research that gives some assurance of 
bettering a profession must be of high 
quality, and this means that it is time- 
consuming and expensive. We have been 
conducting educational research for the 
past sixty years, but throughout this pe- 

* This article is based upon an address de- 
livered by the author on Au 8, 1957 as part 
of the Teachers College All-College Lecture 


Series. 


riod the financial support of research has 
been niggardly. Many of the better in- 
quiries have been doctoral dissertations 
reporting the first and last research un- 
dertaken by their authors. Other investi- 
gations have been conducted by staff 
members of educational institutions, but 
in many cases at considerable personal 
sacrifice. 

Within the past few years this situa- 
tion has changed to some degree. Rather 
large amounts of money from “outside” 
sources have become available to people 
conducting educational research. Philan- 
thropic foundations as well as a number 
of government agencies have shown 
greater interest in supporting educational 
research. One of the dramatic develop- 
ments involving a government agency 
resulted from the passage, by the 83rd 
Congress, of Public Law 531. This law 
made available to the United States Office 
of Education a substantial budget to be 
used to support selected surveys, dem- 
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onstrations, and research studies. The 
present discussion is an attempt to exam- 
ine this United States Office of Educa- 
tion research program and to look, too, 
at foundation support of educational re- 
search and some of the problems that 
are faced both by the foundations and 
by the recipients of their largesse. 


CONGRESS PROVIDES FUNDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The United States Office of Education 
itself conducts research studies—usually 
of the survey type. The professional per- 
sonnel of the office, however, have felt 
for many years that federal money should 
be made available for experimentation 
and research in a variety of educational 
areas. Several requests were made of 
Congress for funds for this purpose but 
little progress was made until former 
Commissioner Brownell and his associ- 
ates persuaded the 83rd Congress to take 
action. This Congress, by adopting Pub- 
lic Law 531, permitted the Commissioner 
of Education “to enter into contracts or 
jointly financed cooperative agreements 
with universities and colleges and state 
educational agencies for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations in 
the field of education.” The law further 
stipulated that the Commissioner must 
seck the advice of educational research 
specialists “competent to evaluate pro- 
posals as to the soundness of their de- 
sign, the possibilities of securing produc- 
tive results, the adequacy of resources to 
conduct the proposed research, surveys, 
or demonstrations, and their relationship 
to other similar educational research al- 
ready completed or in progress.” Ap- 
proximately 1 million dollars was pro- 
vided for implementing the provisions of 
this act during 1956-57. 

This law is an interesting and important 
milestone in American education. It has 


been liberally interpreted, particularly in 
reference to the expression “research, 
surveys, and demonstrations.” Commis- 
sioner Derthick strongly supports the re- 
search program of his office and was 
instrumental in persuading Congress to 
appropriate 2.3 million dollars for re- 
search expenditure during 1957-58. 


THE RESEARCH ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


In order to get some preliminary re- 
search planning done, the Office of Edu- 
cation appointed in 1955 an ad hoc Re- 
search Advisory Committee under the 
chairmanship of J. Cayce Morrison, Di- 
rector of the New York City Puerto 
Rican Study. Other members of the com- 
mittee were Frank Hubbard, then Di- 
rector of the Research Division, NEA; 
Erick L. Lindman, Professor of School 
Administration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Willard C. Olson, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Michigan; and H. H. Remmers, Director 
of the Division of Educational Refer- 
ence, Purdue University. In due course 
this ad hoc committee was made the offi- 
cial advisory committee and four people 
were added to it: Ruth E. Eckert of the 
University of Minnesota, Ralph W. Tyler 
of the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, C. J. Van Slyke of 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
Dael Wolfle of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Ar- 
rangements were made for this perma- 
nent committee to meet at least three 
times a year, with extra meetings called 
if necessary. The term of membership 
was to be three years. 

The Advisory Committee agreed upon 
three major headings for research and 
under these headings, ten major research 
areas. Heading A, “Conserving and De- 
veloping Human Resources,” included 
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the following four research areas: Educa- 
tion of the Mentally Handicapped, De- 
velopment of Special Abilities of Stu- 
dents, Educational Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency, and Retention and Contin- 
uation of Students in Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Heading B, “Housing and Staffing for 
the Nation’s Schools,” included two re- 
search areas: Staffing the Nation’s Schools 
and Colleges, and Present Status and Fu- 
ture Needs. 

Heading C, “Educational Implications 
of Expanding Technology and Econ- 
omy,” included four research areas: Im- 
plications of Expanding Technology for 
Vocational Education, Educational Prob- 
lems Resulting from Population Mobility, 
Educational Needs of the Low-Income 
Rural Families, and Educational Uses of 
Television. 

The general idea was that universities, 
colleges, and state educational agencies 
would propose investigations falling un- 
der one or more of these headings. Each 
proposal would then be studied by the 
Advi isory Committee, using the following 
criteria: 


1. The study must be expected to have 
a demonstrable value to education within 
a reasonable time. 

2. It must be concerned with a prob- 
lem on which progress had been delayed 
because of wide gaps in knowledge. 

3. It must have significance for the 
country as a whole. 

4. Preference will be given to new 
projects or to those in which duplication 
will be desirable as a scientific check on 
earlier conclusions. 

5. Consideration in relation to each 
project will be given to: (a) the com- 
petence of the person who will direct it, 
(b) the research resources of the institu- 
tion under whose egis it will be directed, 


(c) the scientific merit of the project, 
(d) the extent to which the project will 
help to develop research personnel, and 
finally (e) the need for research in the 
area proposed in relation to the total 
educational research picture. 


The Advisory Committee went about 
its work in a businesslike fashion. Fach 
member independently reviewed every 
proposal and “scored” it on a 1-5 scale 
for the degree to which each of the 
criteria was met. Proposals which were 
judged unanimously to be worth while 
were recommended. Others were dis- 
cussed by the committee. In some in- 
stances suggestions for improvement of 
the projects were made. 

As has been said, for the year 1956-57, 
about 1 million dollars was appropri- 
ated by Congress in support of Public 
Law 531. Over half of this amount, ac- 
tually $675,000, was earmarked for re- 
search devoted to Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded. By November 1, 1956, the 
Committee had studied 130 proposals 
submitted by 100 educational institutions 
and agencies. Twenty-nine were recom- 
mended. By June, 1957, the committee 
had reviewed 316 proposals, recom- 
mended favorable action on 108, and 72 
had been contracted for. About 1 million 
dollars of federal money was obligated 
in support of these contracts for the year 
1956-57 and an additional 4.2 million dol- 
lars to carry the projects through to com- 
pletion, assuming the continuation of 
Congressional appropriation for educa- 
tional research. The contracting institu- 
tions committed themselves to contribute 
about 2.3 million dollars or 36 per cent of 
the total cost of the research undertaken 
in the first 72 contracts. 

Some idea of the kinds of inquiry be- 
ing encouraged by the Office of Educa- 
tion is given in the following list of 
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projects, institutions, and major investi- 
gators involved in the sixteen contracts 


INSTITUTION 


Arizona State College at 
Tempe 


New York State Educa- 
tion Department 


University of Minnesota 


University of Wisconsin 


University of Chicago 


University of Pittsburgh 


University of Wisconsin 


University of Chicago 


University of Minnesota 


George Washington Uni- 
versity 


Southern Oregon College 


Stanford University 


Stanford University 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
most recently signed (through August 


1957). 


Project 
Investigation of Mental Retarda- 
tion and “Pseudo-Mental Retarda- 
tion” in Relation to Bilingual and 
Subcultural Factors 


Educational Outcomes Under Sin- 
gle- and Two-track Plans for 
Educable Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren 


Daytime Educable Retardates 
Compared with Institutional Re- 
tardates 


Perception of Symbols in Skill 
Learning by Mentally Retarded, 
Gifted, and Normal Children 


Fducational Motivation Patterns 
of Superior Students Who Do and 
Those Who Do Not Achieve in 
High School 


Educational Plans and Decisions 
in Relation to Aptitude Patterns 


Decisions of Youth About Edu- 
cation Beyond High School and 
Factors That Influence Them 


Motivation of Youth for Leaving 
School 


Attitudes and Other Character- 
istics Associated with Secondary 
School Home-Making Teachers’ 
Ability to Maintain Desirable 
Learning Situations 


Use of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study to Relieve the Teacher 
Shortage 


Integrating the Humanities and 
Social Science in a Block Teach- 
ing Project 


Community Understanding as a 
Factor in the Financial Support 
of Public Education 


Organization of the Study of 
Education 


Major Investicator 
Willard Abraham 


J. Wayne Wrightstone 


Maynard C. Reynolds 
Virgil E. Herrick 


Theodore L. Harris 


Paul H. Bowman 


John C. Flanagan 


J. Kenneth Little 


Paul H. Bowman 


Roxana R. Ford 


Blake S. Root 


Arthur Kreisman 


William R. Odell 


W. H. Cowley 


| 
| 
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Syracuse University 


Influence of Adolescent’s Social 


Eric F. Gardner 


Values on Personal Relations with 
Other Adolescents and with 


Teachers 
University of California 


Attitudes of High School Stu- 


T. Bentley Edwards 


dents as Related to Success in 


School 


University of New Mexico 


Problems of Adjustment of Indian 


Miles Zintz 


and Non-Indian Children in the 
Public Elementary Schools of 


New Mexico 


CONTRACTS WITH TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

Three Office of Education contracts 
have so far been negotiated with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. One is 
for a four-year study of the effect of 
nursery school training on the subse- 
quent educational experience of the men- 
tally retarded. This is one of the more 
generously financed of the USOE proj- 
ects and is under the general direction 
of Professor Maurice Fouracre. 

The second Teachers College contract 
supports a study, directed by Professor 
Irving Lorge, of the terminology and 
concepts that are used in appraising the 
mentally retarded. 

The third contract involves collabora- 
tion among an association of 32 major 
universities called the University Council 
for Educational Administrators, Teachers 
College, and the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton. This study is under 
the general direction of Professors Daniel 
Davies and Daniel Griffiths and is an 
attempt to identify the factors that are 
associated with successful school adminis- 
tration. 

The experience of Teachers College in 
negotiating research contracts with the 
United States Office of Education has 
been good. The professionals from that 
Office have been cooperative and helpful. 


One difficulty has arisen from the gov- 
ernment policy of providing only 15 per 
cent of a total budget for indirect costs. 
The result is that approximately half of 
such costs must be borne by the con- 
tracting institution. At least this is the 
case for Teachers College. Our cost stud- 
ies indicate that if the direct expenditures 
for a particular research project total, 
say, $100,000 during a single year, the 
total cost to the College of the project is 
much closer to $133,000 if we charge to 
it its pro rated share of expense for hous- 
ing, communications service, library, stu- 
dent services, budgeting, central admin- 
istration, and similar indirect costs. This 
means that institutions analogous to 
Teachers College contribute approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the total costs of a 
research project that is considered to be 
subsidized by the United States Office of 
Education. The attitude of the govern- 
ment may be that this provides some test 
of the earnestness of the contracting in- 
stitution. It also discourages some institu- 
tions that might be excellently qualified 
to do high grade research from submit- 


ting proposals. 
EVALUATION OF USOE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 
It is impossible at present to appraise 
the consequences of the research being 
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subsidized by Congressional appropria- 
tions to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Planning, appraising, budgeting 
for, and getting major research projects 
under way is a complicated and difficult 
process and takes time. It has proved to 
be harder for the Office of Education to 
clear contracts for projects than was at 
first anticipated. At least this is one in- 
ference to be drawn from the fact that 
it was not until late in 1956-57 that most 
of the funds appropriated for that year 
were committed, 

Although few of the studies supported 
by these USOE funds have been com- 
pleted, the significance of making federal 
money available to support educational 
research by other than federal agencies 
cannot be overestimated. The most ob- 
vious advantage is that the research proj- 
ects give promise of improving profes- 
sional practice in education. A second, 
less obvious advantage, and this assumes 
that funds will regularly be allocated by 
the USOF. to other educational institu- 
tions and agencies, is that research as a 
regular part of the operations of all of 
these institutions—colleges, universities, 
and state agencies—will be encouraged. 
The likelihood that the USOF. funds will 
be used to support continuing research 
by state departments of public instruc- 
tion is particularly encouraging. If these 
organizations increasingly benefit in their 
decision-making and actions from re- 
search, the USOF grants might then con- 
stitute a kind of seed money that will 
make it easier to get funds from other 
sources as well. In its first year relatively 
little support was given through USOF. 
grants to research actually conducted by 
state departments of public instruction. It 
is conceivable, of course, that few appli- 
cations from such agencies were received. 

It is to be hoped that most of the funds 
made available to the Office of Fducation 


in support of research in the future will 
continue to be used to subsidize studies 
conducted by universities, colleges, and 
state educational agencies. There is some 
support for the proposal that the Office 
of Education employ its own staff of re- 
search specialists. In the judgment of 
many people, however, this would be a 
serious mistake in that it could easily 
mean needless duplication of research fa- 
cilities and personnel. 

The Office of Education research pro- 
gram apparently rests on the assumption 
that if excellently trained and well-sup- 
ported investigators discover and report 
the truth, this will in due course result 
in the improvement of educational prac- 
tices. This is the conception of the rela- 
tionship between the findings of educa- 
tional research and the improvement of 
educational practice that has obtained, 
generally, since the earliest talk about the 
science of education. There is some rea- 
son to believe that we consistently over- 
estimate the amount of improvement that 
comes about merely because reports of 
research indicate that certain things 
should happen. In the future the Office of 
Education may encourage some research 
that is designed to learn more about what 
must be done in order that educational 
institutions can improve. There is a rather 
widespread belief that self-study will lead 
to improvement, but relatively little is 
known about ways and means for direct- 
ing and encouraging and nourishing self- 
study so that maximum improvement will 


take place. 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


At the latest count' there were some 
6,000 foundations in the United States 


1 Giving: USA, 1957 Edition (New York, 
American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, 


Inc.), pp. 31f. 
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engaged in philanthropic giving. The 
total assets of all 6,000 approximate 9 
billion dollars. So much of this wealth is 
now in common stocks that a precipitate 
rise in the market in one day can add as 
much, on paper, as 50 million dollars to 
total foundation assets. Each of eighty of 
the larger foundations has more than 10 
million dollars in assets. Many founda- 
tions are small. Seventy-seven of the 
largest control more than two-thirds of 
all foundation resources. The five most 
generously endowed foundations with 
their approximate net worth are as fol- 
lows: 


Ford, 2.5 billion dollars 
Rockefeller, 500 million 
Carnegie, 250 million 
Sloan, 135 million 
Kellogg, 124 million 


So far as the support given research by 
philanthropic foundations is concerned, 
Andrews contends that “Scientific re- 
search is still a small part of the activities 
of the foundations as a whole but it does 
characterize the programs of many of the 
leaders.” 

During 1953-54, the 77 largest foun- 
dations used approximately 16 per cent 
of their expendable funds to support 
scientific research. This comes to about 
27 million dollars. Another group of 37 
of the largest foundations reported that 
during 1953 they contributed 10.5 million 
dollars for social science research. If the 
77 largest foundations gave this same 
percentage for social science research, 
which is conceivable but not probable, 
this would represent a maximum total of 
13 to 14 million dollars. It is almost im- 
possible to make an estimate of the per- 
centage of this amount that went for 


2F. Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic Foun- 
dations (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1956), p. 258. 


educational research. In all likelihood it 
would not exceed 1 million dollars. 

What this means, of course, is that the 
amount of money contributed by philan- 
thropic foundations through 1953-54 for 
research in education was small. In the 
first year, under Public Law 531, the 
United States Office of Education prob- 
ably provided as much. 

It is inevitable, given the large number 
of American philanthropic foundations, 
that their policies and practices in respect 
to the disbursement of their funds would 
vary appreciably. Even among the largest 
foundations there has, historically, been 
a difference between those that tend to 
support men considered by the founda- 
tion officials to be exceedingly creative, 
resourceful, and productive and those 
that tend to support projects. This is not 
a sharp dichotomy but it illustrates a 
basic difference in policy. 

Within the past few years there seems 
to have been a decrease in the disposition 
of some of the foundations interested in 
educational research to make grants to 
institutions that had independently ar- 
rived at judgments regarding the research 
they wanted to do. This situation seems 
to be most clearly illustrated by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, whose officials do not seem dis- 
posed to wait for the initiative to be 
taken by institutions competent to do re- 
search and then provide grants in support 
of the projects considered most impor- 
tant by these institutions. On the con- 
trary, the procedure appears to have 
been for the officials to attempt to in- 
terest colleges, universities, or school sys- 
tems, not always directly, in inquiries or 
demonstrations regarding problems or 
practices that the officials believed to be 
critical. This has led many people to feel 
that the officers of the Fund were con- 
vinced that certain educational practices 
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—the use of teacher aids, classroom tele- 
vision, an apprentice type of teacher edu- 
cation—were good, and therefore the 
Fund was willing to devote large sums 
of money to demonstrating their worth 
and advertising their merits. This ap- 
parently was what happened in connec- 
tion with the so-called Arkansas Experi- 
ment in Teacher Education. Evaluation 
was an afterthought. This impression that 
the Fund is somewhat committed to cer- 
tain solutions to current educational prob- 
lems is reinforced by Woodring’s recent 
report on 24 projects in the areas of 
teacher education and recruitment sup- 
ported by the Fund to the extent of about 
8 million dollars.’ 

There is one serious consequence of 
foundations or government agencies hav- 
ing available large amounts of money that 
might be given to universities which are 
willing to conduct research on problems 
the officials of these fund-granting organ- 
izations consider important. This conse- 
quence is the thousands of man-days 
spent by research personnel developing 
- * Paul Woodring, New Directions in Teacher 


Education (New York, The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1957). 


proposals that conform to the real or 
fancied interests of the foundation or 
government agency. This tends, of course, 
to remove decision-making regarding 
what inquiries should be conducted from 
the persons who presumably know most 
about the area in question, namely, the 
investigators themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


Funds in support of educational re- 
search come from a variety of sources. 
They can represent a fraction of the stu- 
dent fees paid for tuition; they can come 
from tax sources, endowment income, 
individual gifts, foundation gifts, govern- 
ment subsidies, and corporation or busi- 
ness gifts. Most of the research in educa- 
tion, however, is not supported in this 
fashion. It is made possible by faculty 
members who, as part of their regular 
appointments, and in addition to heavy 
teaching schedules, spend a great number 
of hours conducting investigations. Al- 
most all of the educational research that 
has had an influence upon current educa- 
tional practice has come out of overtime, 
so to speak, of these dedicated men and 
women. 


General Education in a 
Complex University’ 


EARL J. MCGRATH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AND 
PROFESSOR OF HIGHER EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


7 months ago, a well-known East- 
ern university sponsored a confer- 
ence on the topic “General Education at 
the Crossroads.” In this meeting there was 
an atmosphere of doubt as to whether the 
developments which have been described 
by the term “general education” are really 
permanent features of American higher 
education. In fact, some of the speakers 
seemed to believe that the scrapping of 
the whole general education movement 
might be imminent. Their uninspired and 
uninspiring proposal, if one read between 
the lines, appeared to be that, instead of 
going forward or even off to the right 
or left of the course on which we have 
embarked, we should make a 180-degree 
turn and return to the happy days of 
specialization. 

In spite of these views of a minority 
group of educators, there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the forces which brought 
programs of general education into being 
are today stronger than ever. We some- 
times forget that there has always been 


* Dr. McGrath was U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education (now the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
from March 1949 to April 1953. He was Presi- 
dent and Chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, September 1953-1956. 
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a group of vigorous thinkers among the 
older professional guilds who have seen 
the dangers of the narrowly educated 
mind. In the study of relationships be- 
tween liberal and professional education 
now being conducted by the Institute of 
Higher Education, the views of the var- 
ious professional groups on general and 
liberal studies are being reviewed. It is 
encouraging to observe the many incisive 
and cogent arguments advanced by law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, and men in pub- 
lic office many years ago in favor of a 
broad base of general education as a pre- 
requisite to, or an adjunct of, specialized 
studies. In 1876, for example, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers in a 
meeting in Washington, heard Mr. A. L. 
Holley say: 

It is useless to disguise the fact that the 
want, not of high sng een but of liberal 
and general education, is today the greatest 
of all the embarrassments which the ma- 
jority of engineering experts and managers 
encounter. . . . it seems of the first impor- 
tance to promote . . . a public opinion, that 
liberal and general culture is as high an ele- 
ment of success in engineering as it is in any 
profession or calling. 

Similar sentiments were expressed a 
few years earlier by a distinguished jurist 
and teacher of the law, Mr. Justice Story, 
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in the address at the time he assumed the 
Dane Professorship at Harvard, on Au- 
gust 25, 1829. Dramatizing the value of a 
broad education, Justice Story expressed 
the opinion that: 


Many of our most illustrious statesmen 
have been lawyers; but they have been law- 
yers liberalized by philosophy, and a larger 
intercourse with the wisdom of ancient and 
modern times. The perfect lawyer, like the 

rfect orator, must accomplish himself for 
fis duties by familiarity wih every study. It 
may be truly said that to him nothing that 
concerns human nature or human art is in- 
different or useless. 


The concept which undergirds the de- 
velopments of the past quarter century in 
general education is not new in the world 
of learning, but for a period it lay dor- 
mant under a blanket of technological 
progress and academic specialization. 


THE AGE OF SPECIALIZATION 


After the passage of the Morrill Act 
in 1862, the center of gravity in Ameri- 
can higher education began to shift from 
general to specialized studies and many 
professional schools sprang into existence. 
The extent to which this process has ad- 
vanced can be seen in the number of 
first degrees granted in various types of 
curricula in 1900 and in 1950. In the fields 
of agriculture, business administration, 
engineering, and education the total of 
all degrees granted in 1904 was 6 per cent, 
but by 1951-53 this figure had risen to 49 
per cent of the total. And these figures 
must be corrected in terms of the practice 
of permitting considerable flexibility in 
election of specialized courses within the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees themselves. Furthermore, even 
within individual courses—for example, 
elementary zoology, psychology, and so- 
ciology—the subject matter until recent 
years reflected the narrowing vocational 


interests of research scholars, rather than 
the broad cultural purposes of genuinely 
educated men and women. 

The demands of practical-minded lay- 
men outside institutions of higher educa- 
tion combined with the coercive power 
of the academic hierarchy created a 
higher education in this country which, 
however well it may have prepared its 
patrons for their duties as workers, sent 
out in increasing numbers men and 
women who were, as one scientist put it 
recently, “hardly any better informed or 
intellectually curious about many aspects 
of modern life than the man in the street.” 
A quarter-century or more ago, a few 
perceptive, nonconformist, courageous 
educators saw the need for broader edu- 
cation in our colleges and universities. As 
a result of their activities, imaginative 
programs of general education were in- 
augurated at Columbia, Chicago, Colgate, 
and the University of Florida. Through 
the years these programs have changed in 
almost every respect—content, method, 
organization, administration, evaluation, 
and even in specific aims and objectives. 
But the overriding purposes of providing 
a broad education for the general respon- 
sibilities of life in a democratic society 
have persisted essentially unaltered. What 
is more important to observe today is 
that the scattered developments of a quar- 
ter-century ago have now spread to sev- 
eral hundred institutions. This revolution 
in higher education has been accomplished 
in spite of overt counterattacks in faculty 
debates and professional societies, and 
“cold wars” in which the powerful weap- 
ons of promotion, salary, and status in 
polite academic society have been strate- 
gically employed. 

In academic circles, one continues to 
hear many questions about all aspects of 
general education. These questions, with 
a few exceptions like those raised in the 
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meeting already referred to, do not relate 
to the permanency of general education. 
They are concerned with ways and 
means to strengthen existing programs 
and to adapt them more closely to the 
needs of the rapidly changing conditions 
of modern life. There is no doubt that we 
shall continue to be concerned about the 
extension and improvement of general 
education as we shall constructively ex- 
tend and improve our efforts to meet the 
challenge of communism. And success in 
the former will be a function of success 
in the latter. 


FORCES STRENGTHENING 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


There are several forces now at work 
in American society, however, which will 
accelerate the development of general 
education and probably require still fur- 
ther changes in its purposes and charac- 
ter. It will be instructive to examine these 
forces. 

The first springs from the thoughts 
and actions of leaders in business and in- 
dustry. It would be easy to prepare a 
long list of names of chairmen of boards 
of directors or presidents of firms who 
have unequivocally urged the broader 
education of their future employees. 
These men, who engage a large percent- 
age of the graduates of educational insti- 
tutions which prepare men and women 
for their future technical responsibilities, 
express dissatisfaction with the narrow- 
ness of specialized education. They point 
out that even those who are vocationally 
competent often lack insight into the 
types of human relationships which cre- 
ate, impair, or destroy morale in a com- 
plex social organization such as a business 
or an industry. The same lack of knowl- 
edge in the social sciences which handi- 
caps men in their personal relationships 
with their associates also restricts their 


understanding of the place of the business 
enterprise in the total fabric of American 
society. A broader knowledge of the so- 
cial sciences and the humanities, these 
leaders believe, even at the expense of 
technical instruction, would produce 
more competent, better-adjusted, and 
happier individuals—a great asset in any 
corporate enterprise. 

Business leaders assert, moreover, that 
it is such men and women who advance 
to top managerial, planning, and policy- 
making positions. It has been said that the 
views of the president of a firm on the 
values of general education are belied by 
the actions of the personnel officers who 
hire college graduates. Hence some edu- 
cators advise students to disregard the 
idealistic rhetoric of the leaders in choos- 
ing a course of study. This is a dangerous 
practice for two reasons: we are ob- 
viously in a period of readjustment in 
which old practice is only slowly catch- 
ing up with new policy. By the time to- 
day’s students are tomorrow’s employees, 
an even higher value will doubtless be 
placed on general education. Further- 
more, industrial leaders are emphasizing 
that it is the broadly educated man who 
rises to top positions. At best, therefore, 
advisers can say that excessive and pre- 
mature specialization gives one an “initial 
vocational advantage,” but that men and 
women of enterprising spirit who even- 
tually seek positions of broad responsi- 
bility are increasing the probability of 
success by pursuing a broader course of 
study. 

But vocational efficiency is not the sole 
aim of public leaders. They also point to 
the value of general education in the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in our complex world. The business 
enterprise itself, like our own personal 
lives, is more and more being affected by 
public policy expressed through federal 
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and state laws. Indeed, our free enterprise 
economy is profoundly influenced, if not 
shaped, by events in the world at large 
outside our own boundaries and by friend 
and foe alike. National policies at home 
and abroad must be enlightened if we are 
to survive and prosper. Whether they 
will be wise or foolish policies will be de- 
termined in this democratic society with 
universal suffrage by the wisdom or the 
folly of individual citizens. Informed and 
wise decisions cannot be made by ignor- 
ant and foolish citizens. In a very real 
sense, then, the range of knowledge, the 
intellectual skills, and the moral standards 
of citizens will determine not only the 
good or bad health of our domestic econ- 
omy but our position in the world. A 
growing number of leaders in business, 
industry, the professions, and government 
recognize these facts of contemporary 
life, They urge a more inclusive educa- 
tion for all, regardless of their vocational 
aims and aspirations, 


A BUSINESSMAN’S OPINION 


No one in American society has made 
a better case for general education, espe- 
cially for those who are planning to enter 
business, than Clarence Randall, Chair- 
man of the Board of Inland Steel. The 
Randall lectures, given at Harvard late in 
1956, are destined to be classics in this 
field. They deserve to be read by mem- 
bers of the academic profession and by 
thoughtful citizens generally. Two of 
Mr. Randall's statements in those lectures 
represent the advanced thinking of busi- 
ness leaders in regard to the value of gen- 
eral studies. In regard to the need for 
broader education for success in large 
corporate organizations, he says: 


As I have walked along the old familiar 
paths of the Harvard yard and passed once 
more through the very gate through which 
I first entered some 48 years ago, I have 


wondered what my thoughts would have 
been had I then known how my life was to 
develop. . .. | am profoundly grateful that 
I did not know as a freshman what course 
my life would take, for had | foreseen it, I 
am positive that the general education which 
has given me such deep satisfaction would 
not have come to pass. Had older friends 
known that | was to spend my life in the 
steel industry, they would have insisted that 
Greek and Latin were a waste of time and 
would have demanded that I specialize in 
metallurgy and other technical studies. I 
could not then have answered that there 
have been few chief officers of steel com- 
panies who were trained as metallurgists, 
nor stated my firm belief that there is no 
type of specialized education that can in- 
sure success in so-called top management. 


In speaking of the need for understand- 
ing the society of which we are a part, 
and particularly the social institutions 
which give direction and meaning to our 
lives, Mr. Randall states: 


I find no relationship between technology 
and freedom, but believe rather that the ad- 
vancement of the concept of liberty rests 
entirely upon the cultivation of the mind 
and the spirit of man through the processes 
of general education. 


Another opinion increasingly common 
among those who engage the graduates 
of such professional schools as engi- 
neering and business administration is 
strengthening the position of general edu- 
cation in our colleges and in our culture. 
Many business and industrial leaders be- 
lieve that even the instruction which re- 
lates directly to vocational competence 
is too narrow. They disapprove of an 
enormous multiplication of courses which 
deal with highly specialized branches of 
business and engineering at the expense 
of general principles which, in the hands 
of a person of competent intellectual 
skills, should have wide application. In- 
deed, many industrial leaders assert that 
they prefer students educated in the prin- 
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ciples of their profession who can be 
trained after graduation in the special 
problems or techniques of specific organi- 
zations. 

These attitudes among the consumers 
of the product of colleges and universi- 
ties explain the fact that some of the most 
productive deliberations concerning the 
values of general or liberal studies in a 
professional program have been occurring 
in the engineering profession. Indeed, one 
who observes the analytical curriculum 
studies and the thoughtful utterances of 
engineering educators cannot fail to come 
to the conclusion that, in reassessing the 
values of general education in a profes- 
sional curriculum, the members of this 
profession are ahead of many of their 
colleagues in the other professional 
schools and, paradoxically, also in some 
liberal arts colleges. 

When one considers the vital concern 
among professional groups in strengthen- 
ing the broad foundations of specialized 
study, he is forced to speculate that the 
professional schools may outstrip the lib- 
eral arts colleges in the development of a 
pattern of higher education which pre- 
pares students not only for professional 
competence but also for the more com- 
prehensive activities of thoughtful citi- 
zenship and a rich personal life. In any 
event, this is a time when professional fac- 
ulties will regard sympathetically any 
proposals for the inclusion in their curri- 
cula of instruction which is genuinely 
broadening in its influence. 

All types of institutions and all mem- 
bers of the profession should welcome the 
current opportunities. The American 
philosophy of educational opportunity is 
being swiftly realized at the college level. 
Clarification and reaffirmation of the pur- 
poses and the character of general educa- 
tion are needed as institutions of higher 
education attempt to serve larger num- 


bers of youth. New conceptions must be 
used in the restructuring of courses in 
the various divisions of knowledge—in 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences. They will have implica- 
tions for the reorganization of all aspects 
of institutional life, such as student activi- 
ties, housing, and athletics. Our concern 
at present, however, is with the over-all 
organization and administration of the 
general education enterprise. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 


One of the most vexing problems in 
this connection is the proper location of 
the program in the total structure of the 
institution. This problem is more acute in 
the large complex university than it is in 
the smaller liberal arts colleges. Yet, even 
in the latter, the matter of separate integ- 
rity or integration with the specialized 
work of the various departments is a re- 
curring and often troublesome question. 
As in the case of all other organizational 
or administrative arrangements, each in- 
stitution must devise structures and func- 
tions which fit its own purposes, person- 
nel, and processes. Plans which are quite 
satisfactory in one place may be totally 
inapplicable and inoperable in another. 

Various types of organization and ad- 
ministration of the general education pro- 
gram have, however, now been in opera- 
tion long enough to justify some fairly 
reliable observations concerning their rel- 
ative merits. Take the matter of the phys- 
ical separation of the administrative re- 
sponsibilities for general education from 
those of the several schools or colleges. 
Any president may well ask whether 
there should be a dean or director who 
has primary and final responsibility for 
the administration of all matters related 
to general education, that is, curriculum, 
faculty, budget, and students. A common 
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alternative is to leave these matters in the 
hands of the dean of the liberal arts col- 
lege or, less commonly, to a faculty mem- 
ber who is supposed to provide educa- 
tional leadership in the absence of real 
administrative control. Experience dic- 
tates that the general education program 
should have at its head a person definitely 
charged with administrative responsibili- 
ties in regard to courses of study, the se- 
lection and promotion of faculty, the 
preparation of a budget, and the selection 
and retention of students. Where these 
matters remain under the jurisdiction of 
persons whose primary interests are in a 
more comprehensive unit, a school or col- 
lege with specialized as well as general in- 
struction, general studies almost always 
suffer. These statements of principle may 
mean very little in the abstract, but they 
acquire real significance in application. 


A SEPARATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIT? 


An example will make clear the need 
for an administrative officer responsible 
for general education. First, in regard to 
the teaching staff, it can be said that gen- 
eral education, like all other types of in- 
struction, succeeds or fails to the extent 
that good or poor teachers are giving the 
courses, Unfortunately, most persons even 
within the same subject-matter field do 
not teach different courses equally well. 
Members of the staff who may be expert 
in advanced specialized instruction may 
be quite ineffective in elementary courses 
for non-major students. Though teachers 
who do not know their subject well can- 
not teach effectively, it does not follow 
that those who do can. 

Hence a selection of teachers whose 
knowledge, interests, and professional ob- 
jectives predispose them toward compe- 
tence in general courses must be made by 
a person or group genuinely interested 


in the success of such courses. Adminis- 
trators whose first loyalty and primary 
interest gravitate toward specialized 
courses in the upper divisions of the lib- 
eral arts college, or in the professional 
schools, do not generally give adequate 
care to the selection of faculty for the 
special purposes of general studies. When 
their attitudes are hostile, the situation is 
hopeless, regardless of faculty interest. 
Hence it is essential that some administra- 
tive officer have specific responsibility for 
faculty recruitment and welfare in con- 
nection with the general education pro- 
gram. This officer should be prepared to 
advocate promotions and increases in 
salary for the members of the general 
education staff under his jurisdiction, just 
as deans of the several other colleges rep- 
resent their faculties in the determination 
of rank, salary, and the other perquisites 
of teaching. Experience shows without 
question that the general education pro- 
gram usually suffers under any other ad- 
ministrative arrangement. 


THE NEED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
INTEGRATION 


It does not follow, however, that this 
autonomous administration requires or- 
ganic separation of the general college 
program from all other units in the insti- 
tution. An administrative policy which 
permits the head of general studies to en- 
gage staff without regard to the needs or 
opinions of other administrative officers 
who preside over units which students 
enter after having completed their basic 
general requirements is unwise and self- 
defeating. Such a practice often leads to 
debilitating interdepartmental conflicts. It 
jeopardizes the status and the professional 
future of young faculty members. It 
often dams up the flow of new knowl- 
edge and intellectual stimulation from ad- 
vanced instruction and research into gen- 
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eral courses. And, in the long run, it 
arouses animosities and divisiveness which, 
except under the strongest central admin- 
istration, will eventually undermine the 
entire general education effort. 

In one large university in which the 
general education program was placed 
under a completely separate academic and 
budgetary administration, an immense 
amount of pulling and hauling occurred 
between the teachers in the lower college 
and those in the upper college, the gradu- 
ate divisions, and the professional schools. 
Mutual stimulation, which is the life blood 
of the academic organism, was greatly 
curtailed, the benefits of research activi- 
ties were minimized, and the conditions 
of life were made less pleasant than should 
be the case in academic communities. It is 
no exaggeration to say that many of the 
teachers of advanced students looked 
upon those in the general college as a 
lower form of academic life. And the 
most regrettable feature of this dramatic 
situation was the eroding of the founda- 
tion of the general education program 
which began as soon as the chief adminis- 
trative officer (whose power had main- 
tained the program) left the institution. 
It appears that a battle was brilliantly 
won but a war ineptly lost. 

To be sure, the general program needs 
strong central administrative support and 
a large amount of self-determination. Dr. 
James B. Conant, recognizing the many 
strong forces in the academic political 
system which militate against those who 
take an interest in general education, ad- 
vocated to the Board of Harvard Uni- 
versity the setting aside of 10 million dol- 
lars for the salaries of those who gave a 
large portion of their time and energy to 
the teaching of general courses. Yet he 
would be the first to defend the Harvard 
practice of enlisting the most renowned 
scholars in the teaching staff of the gen- 


eral education program and not separat- 
ing this program from the nourishing in- 
fluences of those who give advanced 
instruction. 

The ideal administrative arrangement 
appears to be one in which many of those 
who are responsible to the head of the 
general education program for certain in- 
struction are also responsible to the head 
of another division of the institution for 
other teaching or research. Under this 
arrangement, instructors teach both gen- 
eral and specialized courses each academic 
year, though the proportion of each may 
vary from time to time. The allocation of 
teaching, or for that matter of research 
responsibilities, then becomes a combined 
undertaking on the part of two or more 
administrative officers. The general 
courses flourish best when some of these 
joint assignments involve a dean of one 
of the professional schools. 

EXPERIENCE IN ENGINEERING 

One of the most significant statements 
in the recent report “General Education 
in Engineering,” a superlatively good edu- 
cational treatise, is the opinion that the 
general education program is most effec- 
tive and most enduringly grounded in 
those institutions where faculty members 
from the liberal arts colleges and the en- 
gineering schools developed the courses 
jointly. This judgment ought to be in- 
structive to all who plan and administer 
general education in multi-purpose insti- 
tutions. Where men and women teach 
both genera: and advanced liberal arts 
courses or give professional instruction, 
administrative relationships are more com- 
plicated but the end result is usually bet- 
ter. To be sure, since two or more human 
beings have to combine their judgments 
about a teacher’s value, about his readi- 
ness for promotion or raise in salary, 
sometimes chief administrative officers 
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will have to intervene to protect those 
who serve primarily in a general college. 
The outcomes of this more complicated 
system are superior to those in a system 
where a general education unit exists by 
and for itself. 

It is sometimes argued that unless the 
director of the general education pro- 
gram has full and sole responsibility for 
the rank and salary of the members of 
his staff, the latter will suffer in both re- 
spects. It is true that in present academic 
society, department heads and deans cus- 
tomarily urge preferred treatment for 
those members of the staff who teach ad- 
vanced students, do the most acceptable 
research, and produce the largest bundle 
of publications. It is also true in some in- 
stitutions that if the heads of departments 
have final authority, they will assign the 
younger and less able teachers (not nec- 
essarily the same persons) to the general 
education courses. The cure for this situ- 
ation is not the establishment of a separate 
faculty even at equal salaries and rank, 
but the establishment of the concept that 
the general courses deserve the same qual- 
ity of teaching as the others. This can be 
achieved most lastingly by inducing as 
many as possible of the ranking members 
of the faculty to take an interest in gen- 
eral studies. It should be added parenthet- 
ically that the influence of the president 
is crucial in this situation. In fact, it is a 
defensible generalization from experience 
in many institutions that without the sup- 
port of the central administration no satis- 
factory program of general education can 
be established or maintained. 

Another serious administrative prob- 
lem arises out of the very purposes of 
general education. By definition general 
education provides experiences which 
students ought to have in common, re- 
gardless of their vocational or other life 
objectives. That is, the general courses 


should introduce the student to the key 
ideas in the various subject-matter areas, 
give him an opportunity to master the 
intellectual methodologies and skills em- 
ployed by scholars in these disciplines, 
and cultivate the attitudes and values 
which characterize a liberally educated 
mind. Those who successfully pursue 
such instruction should be able to com- 
municate with one another about the 
common problems of contemporary life. 
They ought to stand on common intellec- 
tual and cultural ground. It has been ar- 
gued by many, therefore, that all should 
have identical experiences in the general 
education program, that is, they should 
take a sequence of courses in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities which are as much alike in con- 
tent and method as human variations 
among teachers permit. Indeed, early ef- 
forts to organize a general program of 
studies—for example, the survey courses 
at the University of Chicago and at Col- 
gate—rested almost entirely on the prin- 
ciple that all students should pursue iden- 
tical instruction. 


UNIFORM OR VARIED AP- 
PROACHES TO GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


There is something to be said in favor 
of this uniform approach to the goals of 
general education. It represents a justifi- 
able substitute for the chaos of the elec- 
tive system, or even the distribution sys- 
tem, under which two graduates from the 
same liberal arts college might have only 
a dozen hours of instruction in common. 
On the other hand, students ought to be 
able to reach clearly identified educational 
goals through many avenues. The intel- 
lectual skills, the methods, many of the 
main ideas, and the ideals of the scientists 
can be acquired through varied scientific 
study. Likewise, the characteristics and 
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the values of great literature, the vicarious 
experiences which it provides, the stand- 
ards of judgment which it cultivates can 
be made available to students through 
the study of a variety of literary works. 
It follows, then, that opportunity should 
be provided, within the limits of cooper- 
atively derived and generally approved 
objectives, for the individual teacher to 
develop alternative types of instruction 
to the same ends. Under the latter plan 
of curricular organization, it is feasible 
for several instructors or groups to devise 
varied courses made up of somewhat dif- 
ferent subject matter, experiments, and 
methods of investigation, all of which 
would achieve essentially the same goals 
of general education in natural science. 
The same can be done in the humanities 
and the social sciences. 


FREEDOM TO EXPERIMENT 


One of the advantages in this loosely 
federated republic of letters is that it pro- 
vides many of the freedoms of experi- 
mentation and teaching which attract 
people to the profession and sustain their 
interests in it. Another advantage lies in 
the intellectual adventure this freedom 
provides and the educational responsibil- 
ity it imposes, both of which are largely 
missing in a rigidly prescribed curriculum 
pattern. Moreover, such a system offers 
opportunity for experimentation with 
various types of subject matter and 
method that is the only real guarantee of 
advancement in education at any level. 
Teachers feel free to improvise new 
teaching procedures to meet the needs of 
different classes, grades, and interests 
among students. If, however, this system 
of personal freedom and initiative is to 
operate effectively and with a minimum 
of abuse from those who wish to ride 
their own intellectual hobbyhorses or ex- 
ploit their own special academic interests, 


certain administrative checks are needed. 
There must be approval of the course 
content by a faculty committee and the 
administration, and some common method 
of measuring the results of instruction. 


EVALUATION IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Evaluation is one of the most important 
administrative problems in general edu- 
cation. If there is to be larger freedom for 
the individual instructor in the organiza- 
tion and presentation of subject matter, 
there must concomitantly be a valid meas- 
ure of the results. The common pattern 
of evaluation in recent years has been a 
battery of objective tests uniformly ad- 
ministered. This type of evaluation is the 
natural, if not the necessary, accompani- 
ment of the standardized curriculum. 
Enormous: advances have been made in 
the past twenty years in the development 
and validation of testing instruments that 
can be used to appraise the outcomes of 
general education. It has become possible 
to compare the achievement not only of 
individual students but also of different 
classes and of different institutions. Much 
good has come from the use of those ob- 
jective tests, the better of which assess 
intellectual processes other than those of 
rote learning, memory, and identical re- 
production of ideas and processes. The 
more recent of such tests also measure the 
ability to use various intellectual skills, to 
see relationships, to deduce, to infer, to 
compare, and to reach valid conclusions. 
These tests will continue to serve valu- 
able purposes. 

Experimentation is needed now, how- 
ever, with types of evaluation of changes 
in student behavior that have to do with 
personality, value systems, continuing in- 
terest in intellectual things, and personal 
adjustment. One of the most discourag- 
ing reports of recent years is that made 
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by Professor Philip Jacob of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in which he re- 
viewed a number of researches on stu- 
dents’ values and their modification during 
the college years. This is not the place to 
review these findings in detail. It is enough 
to point out that few substantial changes 
in values were discovered. In view of the 
preoccupation of many teachers with 
subject matter; in view of the inflexible 
determination of the modern scholar, 
even in the humanities, to avoid evaluative 
judgments in his teaching; and in view of 
the problems of mass education with 
which many institutions are confronted, 
the results in the Jacob report are perhaps 
not surprising. To those, however, who 
see in education something more than the 
teaching and the learning of facts uncol- 
ored by any consideration of the larger 
purposes of life, of the philosophic sys- 
tem in which the facts are intermeshed, 
or of the influences of extra-class activi- 
ties, these findings are profoundly dis- 
turbing. On the basis of a priori reason- 
ing rather than experimental evidence, 
they suggest, first, that our educational 
objectives may be too narrow and per- 
haps, too vague and, second, that our in- 
struments of evaluation are in serious need 
of evaluation. 

It would seem desirable to supplement 
the present battery of objective tests by 
other forms of instruments, such as rat- 
ing scales, faculty opinion, and essay-type 
statements, which involve the marshalling 
of evidence and precise expression, and 
actual performance. Just what these forms 
of appraisal would reveal concerning the 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social growth 
of students cannot now be determined 
with any exactness. But that they might 
reveal evidence that would cause basic 
changes in curriculum organization and 
teaching method is clear. In any event, a 
dynamic program of general education 


ought to provide for freedom of evaluat- 
ing as well as for freedom of teaching. 


ARTICULATION WITH AD- 
VANCED INSTRUCTION 


A final administrative and organiza- 
tional problem has to do with the articu- 
lation of the basic general courses and ad- 
vanced instruction in the same or related 
disciplines. Until the general education 
movement was launched, curricula in col- 
leges and universities were organized on 
the assumption (tacit or expressed) that 
instruction should be organized as a se- 
quence of courses beginning with elemen- 
tary or introductory this or that and ex- 
tended through the most advanced 
reaches of the subject. In a sense, each 
student in elementary zoology was treated 
as a future research ‘specialist i in that or a 
related field such as medicine. That only 
a small, sometimes negligible, percentage 
ever reached the goal or even finished a 
college program of any kind did not 
weigh heavily with the curriculum mak- 
ers. As curricula in liberal arts expanded 
under the pressure of new knowledge 
and the special interests of research schol- 
ars, increasing attempts were made to 
crowd more and more preparatory ma- 
terial into the first course. The student 
who desired, or under the distribution 
system was expected to have, a broad 
liberal education achieved this goal by 
assembling in his record a collection of 
unrelated courses introductory to ad- 
vanced instruction which except in his 
major field of interest he seldom pur- 
sued. This practice was justified by the 
statement that, to get his teeth into a sub- 
ject, the student had to have advanced 
courses and that learning could only take 
place when the logic of the subject was 
completely developed step by step. The 
first of these views leads one to observe 
that since in any but the major subject 
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the student did not advance beyond the 
introductory course, he must have had a 
poor intellectual diet. The second rested 
on a false psychology of learning which 
emphasized the acquisition of small ele- 
ments of knowledge rather than the un- 
derstanding of the interrelationships of 
discrete experiences through generaliza- 
tions. 

In any event, it is now the opinion of 
many leaders in the various disciplines, as 
for example Dr. Sidney J. French and 
Dr. James B. Conant in science, that a 
general course in science not only ac- 
quaints the student with the evolution of 
the scientific enterprise but perhaps more 
efficiently than the first course in one of 
the sciences, such as physics and chemis- 
try, gives him a broader and firmer 
knowledge of science—the intellectual 
skills and the attitudes toward natural 
phenomena which make possible a ra- 
tional interpretation of reality. The same 
can be said for the humanities where 
superficial surveys of English literature 
from Beowulf to Hardy have been dis- 
placed by an exhaustive treatment of a 
few pieces of great literature. It is inter- 
esting to observe that these developments 
have followed a course laid down by 
President Lowell of Harvard in a letter 
to W. J. V. Osterhout in 1909. He wrote: 


It seems to me that one of the crying 
needs we have is general, as distinguished 
from merely introductory courses; courses 
which will give to the men who propose to 

o no further and whose pursuits will lie 
in other lines, such a general knowledge and 
interest in a subject as every cultivated man 
ought to possess; the kind of knowledge that 
will always be making him learn more. .. . 


The general course, if properly con- 
structed, can stand on its own feet. It is, 
however, different from the first course 
which launches the student on a career in 
one of the disciplines. How, then, are the 


general courses to be articulated with the 
advanced for those who wish to go on? 
This is a troublesome problem, but it can 
be solved. Fundamental in the solution, 
however, must be the concept that insti- 
tutions of higher education have a re- 
sponsibility to students who wish to be- 
come more enlightened citizens as well 
as to those who aim to become specialists. 
It is not unfair, therefore, to propose that 
instead of constructing general courses to 
articulate easily with advanced courses 
in related fields for the relatively small 
percentage of future majors, effort should 
be made to reconstruct second and third 
courses to articulate with the courses 
which the non-specialist students have in 
common. 

There is no one easy or correct way 
to bring general courses and advanced 
specialized courses into nice articulation. 
One device has been to exempt from a 
given general area such as natural science 
those who definitely know they are going 
to specialize in a scientific field such as 
engineering, medicine, or physics. This 
arrangement has some disadvantages. In 
the first place, it really skirts the prob- 
lem of articulation. But, secondly, many 
students do not know when they enroll 
what their major interests are, and even 
those who have an opinion often change 
it in the college course. Furthermore, the 
coverage of subject matter and skills is 
narrower in one science than in several. 
Students who have had many courses in 
physics may have had none in geology, 
zoology, or astronomy, and sometimes 
even little instruction in chemistry. The 
same narrowness can be found in other 
fields. Lastly, the general course in 
science, as Dr. Conant points out, is not 
the same _ intellectual experience, or 


shouldn’t be, as the introductory course 
is in a specific field. 
The resolution of this annoying prob- 
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lem, which is acute with transfer stu- 
dents, must be delayed until we have 
more valid measures of achievement in 
the various fields of knowledge. When 
the faculties are satisfied with the avail- 
able instruments of evaluation, the solu- 
tion will lie in an ‘examination program in 
which the student can satisfy the general 
education requirement at any time, even 
at admission, by passing the appropriate 
tests. Until then certaia mechanical ex- 
pedients will have to be used in most in- 
stitutions, such as allowing future engi- 
neers to begin the study of mathematics 
and science with the usual elementary in- 
struction in these fields. In the case of 
transfer students, rough equivalences will 
have to be accepted in the various broad 
subject areas. Enterprising faculties will, 
however, take the only reasonable step by 
recognizing the value of the general first 
course and reorganizing later instruction 
in such ways as to preserve the values in- 
herent in the general course without re- 
peating the knowledge, principles, and 
skills in advanced teaching. It will then 
be possible for our institutions of higher 
education to serve both the specialist and 
the average intelligent citizen who wants 
to, and should, know something about 
the varied aspects of the complex world 
in which he lives. 

To achieve this objective, those who 


give general courses and those who teach 
advanced students will have to work co- 
operatively and harmoniously toward the 
development of a rounded program of 
higher education suitable for all without 
penalizing either the future professional 
practitioner or the average citizen. 

There are other administrative and or- 
ganizational problems in general educa- 
tion, such as the proper integration of 
various subject matters within a given 
course, consideration of which would un- 
necessarily extend the present discussion. 
It should be apparent that the administra- 
tion of a general education program, or 
any other education effort, can make it 
succeed or fail regardless of its merits. It 
should also be clear that faculties ought 
to have full opportunity to discuss the 
problems of organization and administra- 
tion. This does not mean administration 
by committees, which is always ineffi- 
cient and ineffective. It does mean that a 
steady flow of advice and suggestions be- 
tween faculty and administration can re- 
move misunderstanding, enliven interest 
in general education, improve morale 
among those who teach, and, most im- 
portant of all, guarantee that the program 
will endure and be improved in accord- 
ance with new knowledge and new con- 
ceptions of general education in a dy- 
namic, democratic society. 


The Outlook for College Teachers" 


RAY C. MAUL 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION, NEA 


Ov: the expanding number of 


children to be taught in the ele- 
mentary schools has been more widely 
publicized than the need for competent 
teachers at all levels—elementary, second- 
ary, and higher—in the American educa- 
tional system. Not so well known, how- 
ever, are (a) the sources from which 
recently employed new college teachers 
have come; (4) their sex; (c) their distri- 
bution among the teaching fields; and, 
perhaps most important, (d) their com- 
petence for the teaching assignments 
they undertake. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to point up certain findings of 
a recently completed study of college- 
teacher supply and demand by the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association in which these and 
similar questions were explored.’ 
Researchers in this field find very few 
benchmarks from which trends can be 
traced. And the problem is further com- 
plicated by the absence of any established 
criterion for the identification of a “quali- 


* Dr. Maul conducted the nation-wide study 
of college and university teachers’ salaries pub- 
lished by the NEA Research Division in Oc- 
tober, 1956. He developed the annual national 
study of teacher sup ly and demand at the 
elementary and secondary school level, now in 
its tenth year. 

1 National Education Association, Research 
Division, Teacher Supply and Demand in Col- 
leges and Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57 
(Washington, D.C., The Association, 1957), 76 
pages. Single copies will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 
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fied” candidate for college teaching. An 
acceptable applicant in one institution 
may not be so considered in another. Re- 
quirements also vary among departments, 
and even among specific subjects, in the 
same institution. Employing officials on 
some eighteen hundred campuses are at 
liberty to exercise individual judgments, 
and to accede to or resist the exigencies 
of the moment. Perhaps nowhere else is 
the independence of the individual insti- 
tution in American higher education bet- 
ter illustrated than in the selection of ap- 
pointees to the instructional staff. It has 
not seemed possible, therefore, to identify 
a group in the general population which 
comprises the new “supply” of college 
teachers, as has been done at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 

For each of the past ten years the 
school superintendents have been advised 
early in March of the approximate num- 
ber of persons who would become eligi- 
ble for the standard teaching certificate 
by the following September, separately 
by grade level and by teaching field. The 
employer of college teachers, on the 
other hand, has no advance inkling of the 
occupational ambitions or the teaching 
qualifications of persons about to gradu- 
ate at the master’s and doctor's degree 
levels. Until recently, in fact, there has 
been little or no information regarding 
the extent to which students fresh from 
the graduate schools should be depended 
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upon as a major source of the needed sup- 
ply of new college teachers. 

A further complication facing the re- 
searcher is the widely varying extent to 
which colleges and universities make use 
of part-time instructional personnel. Cir- 
cumstances, not professional standards, 
sometimes dictate the use of many part- 
time persons in the college classroom. 
The presence of graduate students on a 
university campus, for example, is usually 
regarded as a rich resource. To date, lit- 
tle or nothing has been learned about the 
fitness of a good many of these students 
for the teaching assignments they assuine, 
or even about their interest in classroom 
service as more than a means to an end. 
In fact, no way has been devised to count 
the number of persons who do part-time 
college teaching while engaged in some- 
thing quite different as a major occupa- 
tion. Certainly the use of part-time 
instructional personnel is not to be 
condemned, but the tools for measuring 
either the qualifications or the available 
number of this group do not seem to be 
at hand. It is likely, however, that the 
practice of employing individuals who 
can spare only part of their time for col- 
lege teaching will steadily expand. 


AN EARLY POSTWAR STUDY 


Early in World War II Earl E. Mosier, 
then a member of the Research and Serv- 
ice Commission of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, undertook a regional investiga- 
tion of certain staff problems at the higher 
education level. In the late forties, under 
the sponsorship of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, he developed the basis 
for a national study which, unhappily, 
was not continued.’ Mosier pointed up 


2Farl F. Mosier, College Teacher Supply 
and Demand in the United States: Report for 
the 1948-49 School Year (Washington, D. C,; 


the new dimensions of the staffing prob- 
lem which confronted institutions of 
higher education as a consequence of the 
rush of veterans supported by Public 
Law 346. The conditions he reported 
were generally considered to be only 
temporary, however, and the anticipated 
“return to normal” was expected to bring 
the supply of new college teachers into 
balance with the demand. Not even the 
most skillful “crystal-gazer” foresaw, in 
the 1946-1950 era, the continuing nature 
of the staffing problem, and the sponsor- 
ship of Mosier’s efforts was not extended, 
despite the foundations he had laid for a 
periodic study. 


THE RECENT PAST 


Since the future supply of college 
teachers is not readily identifiable, a look 
at the newly employed teachers during 
the past few years should be meaningful. 
This is the group which comprised the 
“supply” insofar as the demands of the 
institutions were met. In such a study it 
is necessary, of course, to rule out com- 
pletely the teacher who changes from 
one college teaching position to another. 
These teachers do not constitute a sup- 
ply, nor do they satisfy a demand; they 
do no more than shift the demand from 
the positions they enter to the positions 
they vacate. Throughout the following 
discussion, therefore, the “new” college 
teacher will be regarded as one who did 
not occupy a full-time college or uni- 
versity teaching position the preceding 
year, 

In a study reported by the NEA Re- 
search Division in December 1955," the 


National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1950), 23 pages. 

* National Education Association, Research 
Division, “Teacher Supply and Demand in De- 
Institutions, 1954-55.” Research 

ulletin 34: 4, December 1955, 40 pages. 
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new full-time teachers employed in 195 3- 
54.and 1954-55 were identified in a repre- 
sentative number of colleges and univer- 
sities. They were reported separately by 
teaching field and by type of employing 
institution. Each new teacher in one of 
these subgroups was shown to be at one 
of these four levels of preparation: (1) 
holder of an earned doctor's degree, (2) 
had completed one year of graduate 
work beyond the master’s degree, (3) 
had a master’s degree, or (4) had less than 
a master’s degree. The report indicated 
also the sources from which these new 
teachers had come. 

The intent of that study was to estab- 
lish a two-year base of information so 
that subsequent studies, if made biennially 
in an identical pattern, would reveal 
trends contributing to a clearer under- 
standing of the college teacher supply- 
demand problem. The study just com- 
pleted by the NEA Research Division 
and reported in November, 1957 is a sec- 
ond step in the cycle.* Within the same 
framework it presents data concerning 
the new full-time teachers employed in 
1955-56 and 1956-57. 

The picture is not encouraging. Dur- 
ing the first of the four years studied, 
1953-54, no less than 31.4 per cent of the 
new full-time college teachers inducted 
into service held the earned doctor’s de- 
gree. Of those employed the following 
year 28.4 per cent were at this level of 
preparation, but of the group employed 
in 1955-56 only 26.7 per cent had attained 
doctoral status, and of those employed 
in 1956-57, only 23.5 per cent had done 
50. 

At the other end of the preparation 
scale—those not having the master’s de- 

* National Education Association, Research 
Division, Teacher Supply and Demand in Col- 
leges and Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57. 
(Washington, D.C. The Association, 1957), 76 


gree—the picture is even darker. In 1953- 
54 only 18.2 per cent of the newly em- 
ployed full-time college teachers entered 
service without the master’s degree, but 
iN 1954-55 it Was 19.3 per cent, in 1955-56 
it was 20.1 per cent, and last year, no less 
than 23.1 per cent. Thus in a four-year 
period the holders of the doctor's degree 
among newly employed full-time college 
teachers have decreased 25.2 per cent, 
and those entering service without the 
master’s degree have increased 26.9 per 
cent. 

These figures take on added meaning, 
of course, when they are applied to the 
new teachers entering the various fields 
of instruction. Some areas have suffered 
much more than others. Below are listed 
the principal fields of instruction, with 
the per cent of doctor’s degree holders 
among the new full-time teachers em- 
ployed in 1953-54 and in 1956-57: 


Per Cent 
Docror's Decrer 
Em- Em- 

ployed ployed 
in in 
19S3-S4 1956-§7 

Psychology 68.4 55.3 

Biological sciences 

Physical sciences 530 439 

Social sciences 42-4 33-7 

Education 36.5 31.4 

Foreign languages 36.3 27.9 

Agriculture 34.9 23.8 

Mathematics 34.2 20.5 

Health sciences 34.2 22.8 

English 29.0 17.7 

Business and commerce 21.4 8.8 

Home economics 21.0 6.0 

Engineering 16.9 

Fine arts 12.2 o8 

Physical and health 
education 10.3 6.0 


or INsTRUCTION 


Total® 31.4 24.5 


* Includes seven fields not listed above be- 
cause small numbers of new teachers were re- 
ported. 
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Another view of recent developments 
comes to light through the field-by-field 
employment of new teachers not yet 
holding the master’s degree. Of those em- 
ployed in 1956-57 to teach engineering, 
54-8 per cent were at this modest level of 
preparation; to teach agriculture, 42.7 
per cent; mathematics, 27.0 per cent; busi- 
ness and commerce, 26.9 per cent; home 
economics, 25.6 per cent; physical 
sciences, 18.4 per cent. And the reader 
is reminded that this report is concerned 
only with full-time teachers; persons em- 
ployed on a part-time basis are com- 
pletely excluded. 

Still another view of the current situ- 
ation is revealed through the employment 
practices of the several types of institu- 
tions. Here are the per cents at the high 
and low levels of preparation: 


Per Cent or New 
Teacners 
EMPLOYED IN 


Type or INstrruTion 1956-57 WITH 


Less than 
Doctor's Master’s 
Degree Degree 
State universities 24.8 27.8 
Nonpublic universities 32.5 19.2 
Municipal universities 25.7 24.3 
Land-grant colleges 33-2 
State colleges 24.7 13.3 
Teachers colleges 15.7 14.9 
Nonpublic colleges: 
Over 1,000 enrollment 23.0 22.2 
§00-999 18.4 19.4 
Under 500 19.9 28.4 
Toral 23.5 23.1 


An earlier report’ showed that, of the 
total full-time staff in service in 1953-54, 
as many as 40.5 per cent held the doctor’s 
degree and only 10.4 per cent were below 
the master’s degree level. Nonpublic uni- 


® National Education Association, Research 
Division, “Instructional Staff Practices and Pol- 
icies in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-54.” 
Research Bulletin, December 1954, 60 pages. 


versities were high, with 51.9 per cent of 
all full-time teachers holding the doctor’s 
degree, and teachers colleges were low, 
with only 29.9 per cent. The 1956-57 em- 
ployment record indicates a widening of 
this gap; about one in every three new 
full-time teachers in the nonpublic uni- 
versities holds the doctor’s degree, while 
scarcely one in six entering full-time serv- 
ice in teachers colleges does so. Two 
mitigating factors, however, must be rec- 
ognized. One is the fact that teachers col- 
leges (along with state colleges) have 
the smallest per cent of full-time staff 
members below the master’s degree level 
and employed the smallest per cent in 
1956-57. The other is the fact that teach- 
ers colleges resort to no more than inci- 
dental use of part-time teachers, while 
the complex institutions of all types make 
generous use of such persons. Since com- 
parable data on the preparation of part- 
time teachers are not at hand, the spread 
in the quality of the total instructional 
service may not be so wide as would at 
first appear to be the case. 


SOURCES OF NEW TEACHERS 


Many, perhaps most, college teachers 
who are new to their present positions 
come from similar service in another col- 
lege or university. The problem under 
consideration here, however, is not 
teacher turnover. Thus, another full-time 
college teaching position is not a possible 
source of a new teacher. Attention here 
is focused upon individuals who came 
from outside the full-time corps in serv- 
ice the preceding year. 

The limited evidence at hand shows 
that, while about half of all new teachers 
are coming directly from the graduate 
schools, the trend is down—s51.5 per cent 
in 1953-54 and 1954-55, and 45.2 per cent 
in 1955-56 and 1956-57. But the trend is 
up in the employment of persons from 


other kinds of educations! service, par- 
ticularly high school teaching. During 
the past two years 13.8 per cent of all 
new full-time college teachers came di- 
rectly from high school teaching posi- 
tions. Teachers colleges drew most heav- 
ily from this source—37.6 per cent— 
while one in five new teachers in state 
colleges and one in six employed by the 
nonpublic colleges stepped up from high 
school classrooms. Nonpublic universi- 
ties, on the other hand, took only 6.6 per 
cent of their new teachers from this 
source, 

Other types of educational service also 
contributed. From school administration 
came 2.7 per cent of the new college 
teachers; from junior college teaching, 
2.6 per cent; from elementary school 
teaching 1.3 per cent; from other miscel- 
laneous educational services, 4.7 per cent. 
In total, one of every four new college 
teachers comes from some other educa- 
tional work. 

Recruits from business occupations in- 
creased from 10.4 per cent of all new full- 
time teachers in 1953-54 and 1954-55 to 
13.5 per cent during the two more recent 
years. All of the complex institutions rank 
higher than any of the colleges in attract- 
ing new teachers from the noneduca- 
tional occupations. 

In every type of institution the shortage 
of fully qualified candidates is further 
emphasized by the employment of per- 
sons directly from the preceding bache- 
lor’s degree class in meaningful numbers. 


AVAILABILITY OF NEW 
DOCTOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES 


Of first concern to all employers of 
college teachers, of course, is the availa- 
bility of candidates with comprehensive 
preparation—holders of the doctor's de- 
gree. While possession of this degree does 
not bespeak the competent college 
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teacher per se, and while many excellent 
teachers have not attained doctoral status, 
the unavoidable fact remains that the 
quality of an entire faculty is judged by 
the extent of each staff member's formal 
preparation. This is the one single crite- 
rion at hand for immediate and easy appli- 
cation. It is to be expected, then, that 
employing officials would rank the pos- 
session of a doctor’s degree high on the 
list of desirable qualifications. 

But what is happening occupationally 
to the persons earning this degree? The 
number to graduate at the doctorate level 
has risen steadily, from the low of 2,000 
in 1946 to the substantial number of al- 
most 9,000 in 1954.° On the surface it 
would seem that this annual production 
would go far toward meeting the needs 
of all institutions of higher education. 
The two-way catch, of course, is that (1) 
other occupations are rapidly stepping 
up their demands for comprehensively 
trained personnel, and (2) the doctor's 
degree graduates entering college instruc- 
tional service are not distributed among 
the teaching fields according to the need 
for them. 

The current situation is shown in the 
figure on page 154. Of those receiving 
the doctor’s degree in 1955 and 1956, 
about two of every five are already fully 
engaged in occupations in which they 
continue at work. True, a good many of 
these are serving as college teachers, but 
their graduation does not add to the res- 
ervoir of new supply; they are already 
consumed, occupationally speaking. 

Thus a year’s gross production of doc- 


* This annual increase was interrupted by a 
slight drop in 1955, but the increase was re- 
sumed in 1956, to just over 9,000 for the first 
time. This is in contrast to a three-year decline 
(1951 to 1954) in the number of master’s de- 
grees granted, and a five-year decline (1950- 
1955) im the number of bachelor’s degrees 
granted. 
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toral graduates is reduced from 9,000 to 
fewer than 6,000 actually available. But 
here again the two-in every-five formula 
is in operation. Only about 3,500 enter 
educational service, while other occupa- 
tions, with attractive salary offers, claim 
the remaining 2,500, College teaching, of 
course, claims most of those entering 
educational work, but some enter the 
employ of school systems, while others 
go into administration, and still others 
enter the service of educational agencies 
and associations, 

Even yet, however, the handicaps of 
the college employing official are not 
shown in full. In some fields, although the 
number of graduates is considerable, in- 
dustry all but robs the teaching profes- 
sion. The extreme case is chemistry, the 
field in which the greatest number of 
doctor's degrees are granted annually. 
Of the total, only about one in eight is 
already fully employed; most of them are 
in full-time study right up to the date of 
graduation. At that moment, however, 
all kinds of educational service, including 
college teaching, can do no better than 


to capture one in four of these emerging 
graduates in chemistry. 

The situation is almost as bad in phys- 
ics; seven of eight are available at the 
time of graduation, but three of every 
five enter a noneducational occupation. 
In mathematics three of four are available 
when the degree is conferred and about 
two of every three enter educational 
service. Small wonder that the higher 
educational institutions have difficulty in 
producing the number of scientists and 
engineers needed in America today! 
TWO CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 

Even yet, the dilemma of the college 
employing officer is not told in full. On 
some one hundred university campuses, 
with graduate students immediately at 
hand, recruitment of future college teach- 
ers can be conducted on a person-to-per- 
son basis. Good prospects can be identi- 
fied early; interest in teaching can be 
stimulated; challenging tryout experiences 
can be provided, employment at gradu- 
ation can become a matter of mutual un- 
derstanding. Only a precaution against 
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* Bosed on reports trom 117 of 146 institutions granting this degree. 
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excessive inbreeding of the staff can limit 
the advantage of the institution which is 
itself the producer of the new supply. 
And even so, informal trading with simi- 
larly advantaged institutions is not too 
difficult. 

But what of the one thousand-odd col- 
leges (and, of course, some five hundred 
junior colleges) which do not themselves 
produce graduates with the doctor’s de- 
gree or even with the master’s de- 
gree? Are they to be pushed toward the 
status of second-class institutions? Is a 
sharper division of the higher educational 
institutions on the basis of quality of in- 
structional staffs in the offing? Will we, 
in the next decade, see a concentration of 
the comprehensively prepared instruc- 
tional personnel in a relatively few insti- 
tutions, with a vast majority of the others 
condemned to steady deterioration in the 
scholarship of their staffs? 

The evidence is strong that this tragedy 
is already upon us. The NEA Research 
Division report is based on information 
submitted by 829 of 1,017 colleges and 
universities constituting the core of 
higher education in the nation. The re- 
porting institutions employ 99,174 full- 
time and 39,119 part-time teachers and 
enroll 1,362,391 full-time and 443,491 
part-time students. That these reporting 
institutions are fully representative of the 
higher education structure in America 
can hardly be denied. 

The number of teachers new to their 
positions in these institutions is not 


known. It is likely that in some cases a 
majority of those joining a staff last year 
came from the staffs of other colleges. 
Such promotional opportunities are, of 


course, one of the attractions of the teach- 
ing profession and are to be encouraged. 
But these 829 reporting institutions as- 
sumed the responsibility for inducting 
into full-time teaching service 6,337 
“new” teachers in 1955-56 and 8,308 in 
1956-57. These 14,645 came from outside 
the total corps of teachers in service the 
preceding year. Of the group inducted 
into service in 1955-56, exactly 26.7 per 
cent held the earned doctor's degree; 17.8 
per cent were one year beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree; 35.4 per cent held the mas- 
ter’s degree; 20.1 per cent were below the 
master’s degree level. Just one year later 
these per cents were 23.5, 18.1, 35.3, and 
23.1. 

Four years ago, of the total staff in 
service, 40.5 per cent held the doctor's 
degree and only 10.4 per cent were be- 
low the master’s degree. But among the 
new group inducted last year fewer than 
one-fourth are at the top ‘and almost one- 
fourth are at the bottom of this four-step 
preparation scale. And yet, among the 
829 reporting institutions, one great uni- 
versity employed 81 new teachers and 
another employed 62 new teachers during 
the past two years and every one of these 
143 new teachers held the doctor's de- 
gree! 

Will this concentration of the most 
comprehensively prepared teachers in a 
few institutions go on at a continuously 
accelerating pace? If so, what are the im- 
plications for the future? Are we, indeed, 
on the threshold of an era in which a sec- 
ond-class education will be the lot of that 
vast group of young men and women 
soon to crowd the campuses of the na- 
tion? 


University Extension Centers 
in Higher Education® 


GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA CENTER, MOBILE 


or about seventy-five years universi- 

ties have made serious efforts to 
meet the needs of off-campus persons 
for higher education. One of the conse- 
quences has been the establishment of 
extension centers, These are defined here 
as off-campus locations at which universi- 
ties provide physical facilities, some full- 
time personnel, and selected educational 
programs for persons not utilizing cam- 
pus resources. 

The demand for extension-center serv- 
ices has reached a new high. In 1952, 
twenty-two universities were found to 
be operating ninety-four centers serving 
about 200,000 persons. In 1956, thirty uni- 
versities in twenty-seven states were op- 
erating 139 centers serving about 300,000 
persons. Since centers have grown fastest 
during times of educational stress, they 
probably will continue to increase in im- 
portance during the next few years as 
they are used to relieve enrollment pres- 
sures on parent institutions. 


LOWER-DIVISION EDUCATION 


A large part of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the role of extension centers re- 
volves about their responsibility for serv- 

* Dr. Campbell is a member of the board of 
directors of the Alabama Association for Mental 


Health and a member of the National Council 
of the National Planning Association. 
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ices of the junior-college type. It is here 
that differentiation among functions of 
the various types of educational institu- 
tions is most difficult. While upper-divi- 
sion study is of interest mainly to colleges 
and universities, lower-division study is 
of concern not only to degree-granting 
institutions but also to public school sys- 
tems, for it is here that higher education 
meets the continuing upward movement 
of public education. 

Traditionally, higher education has dif- 
fered in several important respects from 
public-school education, and these dif- 
ferences seem to lie at the heart of the 
controversy concerning education at the 
junior-college level. The public schools 
are open to everyone, and compulsory 
attendance laws are imposed on all youth 
of public-school age. Higher institutions, 
on the other hand, are generally selec- 
tive, and of course compulsory attend- 
ance laws do not apply to their clientele. 
Public schools are controlled and oper- 
ated by local boards and are financed by 
local and state funds, while public higher 
institutions usually are controlled and 
operated by state-wide boards and are 
financed by state funds. Pupils attending 
public schools live at home, while students 
attending higher institutions usually live 
away from home. The public schools are 
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geared to local conditions, while higher 
institutions are geared to state-wide con- 
ditions. 

Most educational planners contend that 
education during the two years immedi- 
ately following high school should be 
made available to everyone able to profit 
from it. For this to be accomplished, they 
contend, education must be provided 
within commuting distance of potential 
users, it must be essentially free, and it 
must consist of a variety of programs to 
meet specific needs. They maintain that 
the public-school system satisfies these 
criteria much more completely than 
higher institutions and therefore should 
assume primary responsibility for educa- 
tion at the j junior- college level. 

Whatever the validity of these con- 
tentions may be, it should be recognized 
that the level of public education is con- 
tinually rising and that more services 
must be provided on the junior-college 
level. During the past century the mini- 
mum educational terminal point accepted 
by the public has risen slowly from the 
end of the eighth grade of school to the 
end of the twelfth grade. At present there 
is widespread demand that the minimum 
terminal point be raised to the end ot 
the fourteenth year. The time schedule 
suggested by past educational develop- 
ments indicates that each upward exten- 
sion of the public-school system has re- 
quired a span of fifty to sixty years to 
come within reach of all persons for 
whom it has been designed. If this trend 
continues, free post-high-school educa- 
tion through the fourteenth year for all 
persons able to profit from it will be- 
come a reality well before the end of the 
present century, and probably during 
the next twenty-five years. 

Whatever the future developments in 
education may be, it is fairly certain that 
education during the two years immedi- 


ately after high school will continue to be 
provided by lower-division campus pro- 
grams, by an upward extension of the 
public school system, and by university 
off-campus programs. Although <.:leges, 
universities, and extension centers now 
appear to be serving about three-fourths 
of all persons at the lower-division level, 
local community colleges will assume 
constantly increasing responsibility for 
these services during the years ahead. 
This means that present emphasis by cen- 
ters on lower-division programs will 
slowly decrease, Until adequate systems 
of community colleges are developed, 
however, universities will continue to 
provide extensive lower-division pro- 
grams both on main campuses and in off- 
campus divisions. Lower-division pro- 
grams will comprise only a part of center 
offerings, but for a time, as at present, 
they will comprise the major part. When 
universities endeavor to fulfill the junior- 
college function, they should provide 
programs that are sensitive to local con- 
ditions, that are within the financial means 
of as many potential users as possible, 
and that include terminal as well as reg- 
ular lower-division studies. 

The directions specific universities will 
take will be determined largely by their 
past educational experiences and by the 
educational environments in which they 
exist. Institutions operating centers in 
states having few junior colleges prob- 
ably will expand their center programs 
at the lower-division level, while those 
in states with numerous junior colleges 
either will have few extension centers or 
will have centers involved primarily with 
other responsibilities. This means that in- 
stitutions such as the University of In- 
diana, Pennsylvania State University, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama will continue for some 
time to offer extensive lower-division 
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programs, while institutions such as the 
University of Texas, the University of 
Mississippi, and the University of Florida 
will have very limited extension-center 
facilities. Other institutions, such as the 
University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, will continue to operate 
off-campus centers, even though numer- 
ous junior colleges surround them, but 
their center services will supplement 
rather than compete with junior-college 
programs and will be concentrated mainly 
on the upper-division and graduate levels. 


UPPER-DIVISION EDUCATION 


The shift from lower-division studies 
to higher studies already is taking place. 
In 1951-52, about 35 per cent of all cen- 
ter courses offered were above the fresh- 
man—sophomore level. The University of 
Tennessee offered nearly two-thirds, the 
University of Oregon, the University of 
California, and the University of Missis- 
sippi about one-third, and Indiana Uni- 
versity about one-fourth of their courses 
in the upper division. The trend toward 
upper-division studies was even more evi- 
dent in a recent announcement from the 
University of California listing 86 per 
cent of a total of 187 offerings in the 
upper division. 

At the upper-division level, there is 
the usual shift of emphasis from liberal 
arts courses to professional courses. Only 
22 per cent of lower-division courses are 
utilitarian, as against 63 per cent of upper- 
division courses. Demand is heaviest for 
courses in business administration, educa- 
tion, and engineering. Since the motiva- 
tions of about,8o per cent of center 
enrollees are said to have an occupational 
basis, centers are placed under a distinct 
handicap when their programs are re- 
stricted to the lower-division level. 

The heavy demand of extension-center 
clientele for professional and semiprofes- 


sional services, however, should not blind 
center personnel to their responsibility 
for the maintenance of a proper balance 
between liberal education and utilitarian 
education. Many of the values of a liberal 
education seem to attain their highest 
significance among adults. Personnel of 
exceptional understanding and skill must 
be placed in centers if the balance be- 
tween liberal and utilitarian education is 
to be maintained. 

As the level of study rises, the problem 
of financial support changes. Centers that 
attempt to fulfill the junior-college func- 
tion will find that high fees are more of 
a barrier to young persons just out of 
high school than to older persons with 
substantial incomes and years of employ- 
ment experience. If centers are to serve 
this large group of young people, income 
other than from student fees must be 
provided. It is quite probable that only 
centers proposing to fulfill the junior- 
college function will receive significant 
public financial support in the foreseeable 
future. By adjusting their programs to 
the needs of young people, the centers 
of the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Wyoming already have 
made considerable headway in obtaining 
public assistance. 

At the upper-division level, some of 
the special possibilities of extension cen- 
ters begin to appear. Centers can provide 
a wide variety of upper-division services 
for people not reached by campus pro- 
grams or by community colleges. Near- 
ness to the homes of students is said to 
be one of the unique features of com- 
munity colleges; but proximity is equally 
an asset of extension centers in their op- 
erations on a higher level. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Extension centers also provide a sig- 
nificant amount of graduate study. In 


March, 1956, eighteen of twenty institu- 
tions surveyed reported provisions for 
graduate study in extension centers. Three 
offered six to seven hours, five offered 
twelve hours, five offered fifteen to six- 
teen hours, two offered thirty hours, and 
three reported no limit on graduate study. 
This means that fifteen of the twenty 
permitted half or more of graduate re- 
quirements to be satisfied in off-campus 
centers. 

A few institutions permit practically all 
requirements for the master’s degree to 
be satisfied in off-campus centers. The 
University of California, for example, of- 
fers complete programs in four localities. 
The University of Michigan offers grad- 
uate work with residence credit in De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, and 
Battle Creek and graduate work with ex- 
tension credit in Escanaba and Traverse 
City. A complete program in engineering 
mechanics leading to a master’s degree 
was initiated in Detroit in 1950, and at 
present a complete program in business 
administration is being offered. 

The entry of large numbers of highly 
trained persons into business, industry, 
and government and the establishment of 
extensive non-university research facili- 
ties will continue to provide resources 
for advanced study in off-campus cen- 
ters. In 1953, the total cost of scientific 
research and development was $5.4 bil- 
lion. Of this amount, the national gov- 
ernment provided $2.8 billion, or 51.9 per 
cent; industry provided $2.4 billion, or 
44-4 per cent; education provided $130 
million, or 2.4 per cent, and other sources 
provided $70 million, or 1.3 per cent. 
Such a situation would seem to be con- 
ducive to the establishment of joint ad- 
vanced programs between educational 
and noneducational institutions in off- 
campus as well as campus localities. 
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RESEARCH 


If extension centers are to encounter 
increasing demands for graduate study in 
the years ahead, they also will find them- 
selves devoting additional time to ways 
of making the results of research more 
useful to larger numbers of people. The 
enormous impact of the results of re- 
search on everyday living accounts for 
the competition in business and industry 
for research personnel and practically 
compels extension centers to accept the 
diffusion of the results of research as one 
of their primary functions, 

The role of the subject-matter special- 
ist in the Cooperative Extension Service 
should be examined closely by adminis- 
trators in general extension. The purpose 
of the Service is to help rural people use 
the results of research coming from the 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta~ 
tions. Subject-matter specialists are em- 
ployed in such fields as marketing, ani- 
mal husbandry, dairying, poultry, cloth- 
ing, and canning. Their duties are to keep 
informed of research in their respective 
fields and to interpret the results in sim- 
ple terms to county agents and to the 
farm population. 

Although extension centers now em- 
ploy numerous full-time subject-imatter 
specialists, few fill the role of the spe- 
cialist in agricultural extension. While 
the primary duty of subject-matter spe- 
cialists in agricultural extension is to make 
the results of research more useful to 
farm people, the primary duty of these 
specialists in extension centers is to do 
classroom teaching. This difference of 
emphasis is not caused by lack of under- 
standing on the part of extension-center 
personnel. Most would agree that the 
contributions of specialists in labor re- 
lations or mental health might be as val- 
uable as those of specialists in canning or 
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poultry. The difference results instead 
from the fact that off-campus centers 
must derive practically all of their income 
from their programs. As yet, general- 
extension personnel have not been able to 
make their distributive, explanatory, and 
popularizing services as remunerative as 
regular classroom teaching. Until public 
funds are provided, little change can be 
expected in the efforts of centers to make 
the results of research more useful to 
larger numbers of people. 

Pending arrival of Utopian conditions 
under which public funds are provided, 
extension centers probably will employ 
three main approaches in their efforts to 
diffuse the results of research. The first 
would be to develop more short courses, 
conferences, and institutes built around 
problems in which significant research 
has been done and in which specific 
groups are interested. The second, closely 
related to the first, would be to make 
wider use of faculty members who are 
competent not only in teaching but also 
in research. The third would be to devise 
ways and means for subject-matter spe- 
cialists on center faculties to devote more 
time and effort to the task of distributing, 
explaining, and popularizing the results 
of research and less to classroom teach- 
ing. 

If as much effort, time, financial sup- 
port, and sympathetic understanding 
were devoted to general extension during 
the next forty years as have been devoted 
to agricultural extension during the past 
forty, improvement in the quality of liv- 
ing among urban people probably would 
be as significant as that attained in re- 
cent years among farm people. Since the 
nation is in a process of slow transition 
from rural to urban and from agricul- 
tural to nonagricultural status, it seems 
reasonable to assume that in time increas- 


ing emphasis will be placed on making 


the results of research useful to urban 
people. In the long run, this could be- 
come one of the chief responsibilities of 
extension centers. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Extension centers also have responsi- 
bilities for community improvement. In 
the past, center activities have been de- 
signed mainly for individuals and special 
groups, but increasing attention is be- 
ing devoted to matters of community- 
wide interest. The approach to education 
through community improvement is 
based on the assumption that environ- 
ment affects the development of the in- 
dividual and that education can be a 
significant factor in the control of en- 
vironment, rather than merely a response 
to change and an aid in adjusting to 
change. 

A number of factors will determine the 
degree of success attained by extension 
centers in working with groups on com- 
munity problems, but three seem to be of 
special importance. The first is that 
groups with which centers work must be 
approached on their own levels and in 
terms of their recognized interests. The 
second is that all community resources 
should be utilized. Community group 
structure consists not only of easily rec- 
ognized formal groups but also of nu- 
merous informal groups that are indistin- 
guishable except to the skilled observer. 
Extension centers have had reasonable suc- 
cess with formal groups, but they have 
had little experience in working with 
those that are loosely organized and held 
together mainly by the attraction of per- 
sonal association. The third is that, as 
highly organized as communities are, they 
suffer from a basic weakness growing out 
of the failure of the majority of people 
to participate effectively in public affairs. 
If centers are to attain maximum effec- 
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tiveness as instruments of community de- 
velopment, they must devise means of 
working with all elements in the com- 
munity group structure and of increasing 
the extent and quality of citizen participa- 
tion. 

The special role of extension centers in 
community improvement grows out of 
their intimate relationship with their local 
communities and out of their access to a 
wide range of university resources. Cen- 
ters should exploit their intimate commu- 
nity connections to the end that they may 
assist individuals and groups to recognize 
their community needs, analyze their re- 
sources, plan for action, and evaluate re- 
sults. At the same time, they should bring 
a variety of pertinent university resources 
to bear on community problems. Because 
of their identification with universities, 
this should be easy to achieve. Moreover, 
center personnel usually are skilled in cut- 
ting across departmental lines to obtain 
particular types and combinations of as- 
sistance needed in the solution of com- 
munity problems. University assistance 
usually will take the form of factual and 
procedural information and training in 
problem-solving processes and techniques. 

In the years ahead the focus of atten- 
tion in extension centers will shift grad- 
ually from the individual to the group 
and to the community, or, more accur- 
ately, will be enlarged to place increased 
emphasis on all three. One result will be a 
growing concern among center personnel 
for programs that provide not only 
knowledge but also action plans for com- 
munity betterment. Such an enlargement 
of emphasis will call for center employees 
with special skills and understanding that 
few now possess. A beginning has been 
made with the larger, more easily recog- 
nizable community organizations, but ef- 
fective programs for informal groups and 
total communities must be developed. 


COORDINATION AND CREATION 


Extension centers also have a coordi- 
nating and creative responsibility. While 
campus personnel have the final respon- 
sibility for academic standards and course 
content, extension personnel have the 
responsibility for determining commu- 
nity educational needs and for creating 
effective situations in which local persons 
are able and willing to utilize university 
services. This responsibility often involves 
the creation of entirely new resources or 
the adaptation of campus resources to off- 
campus needs. In order that centers may 
be more than collections of departmental 
fragments from parent institutions, ex- 
tension personnel are responsible for the 
organization, development, and opera- 
tion of reasonably well-rounded off- 
campus programs with an identity of 
their own. These considerations represent 
the specific areas in which extension cen- 
ters have special contributions to make to 
their parent institutions. The capacities 
required for the performance of these 
functions are as distinct and essential to 
the extension of university resources as 
are the subject-matter competencies of 
campus instructional personnel. Failure 
either of center personnel or of campus 
personnel to understand and to accept 
this basic working relationship results in 
limited off-campus use of university re- 
sources, 


SPECIAL ROLE OF EXTENSION 
CENTERS 

This enumeration of extension-center 
activities indicates that centers are en- 
gaged in a variety of important educa- 
tional pursuits but it does not indicate 
what services, if any, they can provide 
better than any other type of educational 
institution. Centers offer extensive pro- 
grams of the community-college type, 
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but there is little evidence that they can 
provide such services more effectively 
than community colleges. Centers also 
offer programs of advanced study and of 
community development, and they are 
interested in distributing, explaining, and 
popularizing research; but again there is 
little evidence that they can provide these 
services more effectively than state col- 
leges or other degree-granting institu- 
tions. 

But extension centers do have a special 
responsibility in higher education. That 
responsibility arises from the fact chat 
even though programs of community col- 
leges, state colleges, and other higher in- 
stitutions are just as effective as off-cam- 
pus programs of universities, they never 
meet the total need for education. A gap 
always exists between the amount and 
kinds of education needed and the amount 
and kinds provided. There is an average 
span of about fifty years between the 
time an educational need is recognized 
and the time a prototype is created to 
meet the need. Moreover, the introduc- 
tion of the prototype usually is followed 
by about fifteen years of experimental 
testing and about thirty-five years of dif- 
fusion. The average educational system 
at the mid-point lags about twenty-five 
years behind the best practice. Since 
many universities have state-wide respon- 
sibilities, they frequently accept as one of 


their major tasks the reduction of the gap 
between needed off-campus education 
and that which is provided, insofar as 
their basic aims and resources permit. 

The special role of extension centers, 
therefore, might well be to minimize the 
shifting gap between education that is 
needed and education that is provided by 
existing facilities. The gap between needs 
and available resources exists at all levels, 
but at present it probably is narrowest 
at the elementary and high-school levels 
and widest at the community-college 
level. It is not only conceivable but also 
quite probable that fifty years hence tie 
widest gap will have shifted from the 
lower-division level to a higher level. Be- 
cause of their connections with universi- 
ties having state-wide responsibilities, be- 
cause of their ability to provide selected 
services of practically all types and levels, 
and because of their easy adaptability to 
changing conditions, extension centers 
are particularly well-suited to this im- 
portant educational task. By providing 
as many needed services as the purposes 
and resources of their parent institutions 
permit, and at the same time by provid- 
ing encouragement to the upward move- 
ment of the public school system in every 
way consistent with the public interest, 
extension centers will play a useful, dig- 
nified, and continuing role in higher edu- 
cation. 


Social Class in the High School Curriculum’ 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


about social class may be- 
come increasingly common in Amer- 
ican high school curricula.’ Articles deal- 
ing with the impact of social status on 
education are numerous. It is of interest 
that a carefully designed outline for a unit 
on social class was ‘published some years 
ago.” 

However, the moral and prudential ar- 
guments offered in support of this devel- 
opment contain serious logical flaws. Fur- 
thermore, a decision about curricula must 
be guided in major degree by substantive 
evidence as well as other criteria; the 
practicability of the proposal must be 
judged in the light of the availability of 
valid teaching materials suitable for pres- 
entation to immature pupils.’ 


* Professor Anderson is a member of the 
Committee on Stratification Research of the In- 
ternational Sociological Association. In 1955-56 
he was a Fulbright professor at Uppsala (Swe- 
den) University. 

1 The growing number of dissertations deal- 
ing with class and more recently with “the 
power structure” as these affect local school 
systems raises basic questions about graduate 
instruction also. Advisers of graduate students 
in education might wisely await more consensus 
within sociology about stratification before bor- 
rowing immature notions as bases for educa- 
tional research. 

2 A. Frazier, “Shall We Teach the Status Sys- 
tem?” School Review, 55:93-98, 1947. 

The balance of professional sociological 
judgment about our stratification system is 
quite different today from what it was even ten 
years ago. Textbooks and lower-school curricula 
are likely to be based on obsolete theory in so 
rapidly changing an area. 
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THE AFFIRMATIVE CASE 


Perhaps the firmest basis for the pro- 
posed innovation in high school curricula 
lies in the undeniable importance of so- 
cial status in American society and in the 
obvious effects on the individual's life of 
his place in society. It is an obligation of 
the schools, proponents would say, to 
orient children by giving them an under- 
standing of this central feature of their 
society. 

Since knowledge should be functional, 
youth ought to be assisted to adjust real- 
istically to our social order. It is assumed 
that formal exposition of the nature of the 
class system will facilitate that adjust- 
ment. Such study, some would say, will 
inoculate children against shock when 
they meet the more oppressive features 
of status in their later careers. 

A few advocates would try to give 
youth a conscious skill in manipulating 
the class system, thereby, it is assumed, 
helping them in advancing their careers. 
Ata minimum, they will learn how useful 
education can be in aiding upward mo- 
bility. 

Finally, there are educators who wish 
to use the schools for transforming so- 
ciety and who believe that an awareness 
among youth of the nature of the class 
system might expedite this change. They 
hold that in this way a new generation 
would be motivated to eliminate the 
crasser features of the status system. 
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There are other, less central arguments. 
Materials about social class are dramatic 
and “realistic.” This topic can be used as 
the theme for investigation of the chil- 
dren’s own community. For some teach- 
ers the new topic will provide, for the 
first time, a coherent structure around 
which to organize social studies courses. 


LOGICAL MERITS OF PROPOSAL 


Even before considering the substan- 
tive materials available for teaching units 
on social stratification one may examine 
the logic of the position—recognizing, 
however, that logical validity cannot be 
the determining factor in what is ines- 
capably a moral decision. 

It is clear that secondary schools can 
hardly undertake to offer systematic in- 
struction about every important clement 
in our society. Lack of time, refractori- 
ness of the materials, or an ill-prepared 
teaching corps may necessitate omission 
of many important topics except in a 
few schools. 

Unfortunately, realistic adjustment of 
youth to life is not necessarily fostered 
by classroom instruction. The devotion 
of teaching time to creating awareness of 
social conditions is little assurance of in- 
dividual adjustment to society. Are text- 
book lessons in physiology more likely to 
produce hygienic living or hypochon- 
dria? 

A truly awkward difficulty lies in the 
failure of the various arguments regard- 
ing adjustment to run in the same direc- 
tion. To cushion children against shock 
when they become aware of how the 
status system presses upon them does not 
call for the same classroom approach as 
teaching them to utilize the status prac- 
tices for private advancement. Further- 
more, neither of these sorts of adaptation 
firs very well with the goal of diminish- 
ing class distinctions. 


In the last analysis, one’s judgment as 
to the optimum adjustment to the status 
system depends upon what one assumes 
the nature of that system to be. The pru- 
dential judgment presupposes, though it 
is not bound by, decisions as to the 
“facts” of stratification and the suitability 
of the subject-matter materials. Are the 
facts well enough known to assure us 
that we will not be teaching primarily 
things that are not so? This is a major 
problem with many facets, and may be 
a decisive factor in policy decisions. 


BALANCE OF PRUDENTIAL 
JUDGMENTS 


A practical decision about curriculum 
obviously is governed by the level of 
schooling under consideration. In the 
senior college one assumes stress will lie 
mainly upon knowledge, with minor at- 
tention to value judgments. At the sec- 
ondary or lower levels emphasis may 
well be upon values and utility in daily 
life, with less attention to facts. The jun- 
ior college falls midway. 

Availability of teachers capable of 
handling the new teaching units could be 
a decisive consideration. It happens that 
the bulk of reliable literature about social 
class has been published in recent years 
and in specialized technical journals. Few 
teachers have had the opportunity to 
read this material; presentations in intro- 
ductory sociology texts are often remote 
from research findings. Much of this ma- 
terial must be translated into lay lan- 
guage. This obstacle is less important in 
established disciplines that have been 
core subjects in teacher training. Anyone 
who endeavors to put some of the re- 
search reports on stratification into plain 
language can grasp this problem,* but he 


‘Critical readers discover that much of the 
most readable and most often quoted material 
on this topic is ambiguous. 
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must be blessed with both knowledge and 
wisdom to discourse about stratification 
to adults. The lamentable state of second- 
ary school work in economics and so- 
ciology should make us pause before un- 
dertaking to deal with one of the most 
recondite combinations of data from both 
these fields. 

In teaching precollege students about 
so complex a subject gross simplification 
is unavoidable. But what kind of simpli- 
fication? Assuming that classroom discus- 
sion has any real impact on attitudes and 
beliefs, it can matter greatly which of the 
following procedures we adopt. We can 
focus upon “classes” when dealing with 
topics where status is relevant, even going 
so far as to organize a course around class 
and status concepts—introducing as a 
modification recognition of the fact that 
class lines are not rigid. Alternatively, we 
can teach pupils that our society offers 
great opportunities for capable and am- 
bitious people, but that in even the most 
democratic societies there are many in- 
justices and discriminations. The personal 
attitudes of teachers are likely to out- 
weigh the complicated evidence in de- 
termining the pedagogical orientation. 
Moreover, at the secondary level, there 
are no “mere facts” about social class. 
Outside the scholarly domain people talk 
about social class because they want to 
do something about it, and their “facts” 
are enmeshed in programmatic valuations. 
Given the complexity and the emotional 
nature of the topic, one or another stereo- 
type is almost unavoidable. Whatever the 
approach, attempts to teach a necessarily 
simplified version of the status system 
may give children a more naive idea 
about our society than they would get 
from folklore and cumulative direct ex- 
perience. 

Shall we teach about “social class” or 
about “social life in America” with inci- 


dental allusion to stratification? It is one 
thing for youth to learn in a social prob- 
lems course that incomes are not equally 
distributed, or that the quality of housing 
is limited by family income, or that few 
laborers sit in the legislature. It is some- 
thing else to reiterate, section by section 
through a long teaching unit, that those 
features of our life are effects of “social 
class position.” Such status features as 
may relate to a particular topic can be 
handled frankly. To put the label “social 
class” on a cluster of advantages or handi- 
caps creates quite a different conception 
—a stereotype. We may be having some 
success in eliminating ethnic stereotypes 
from children’s minds, but are we merely 
replacing them with class stereotypes? 
Labels such as “upper class” can become 
just as explosive as “nigger.” Most indi- 
viduals doubtless would find it easier to 
adjust to low incomes or restricted op- 
portunities if they did not feel that they 
were members of “the lower class.” 

We might take w warning from other ex- 
aggerated emphases in our society. We 
have made a fetish of female beauty in 
schools as in the movies. What effects 
does this obsession have upon marriages 
and upon the girls who are not beautiful, 
or upon the boys who can never com- 
pete for the beautiful girls? How much 
benefit is recreation deriving from com- 
mercialization of school sports? How 
much sportsmanship are we teaching? 
Even with regard to sex education, it 
may be that courses in mental hygiene, 
household operation, or even etiquette 
would prove more beneficial. 

Coming closer to the heart of the 
question, we may ask, Should children be 
made self-conscious about social class? 
(And one must use “should” in this 
query, since we are dealing with value 
choices, and highly controversial ones.) 
What ends will this serve? After all, the 
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majority of children will live out their 
lives in the lower sections of the status 
hierarchy. What is the help to them to 
hear, item by item, the innumerable dis- 
advantages they will experience? Perhaps 
illusions (to the extent that illusions are 
actually involved) will be more condu- 
cive to contentment both for those who 
“stay put” and for those who rise. It re- 
quires no school course to inform the or- 
dinary child (or his parents) that to 
climb takes more drive and more work 
than to stay at the top when you were 
born there. 

Let us pursue this scheme somewhat 
further. Much of the incentive for pro- 
posing the new teaching topic arises, one 
infers, from the beliefs that (a) social 
class is a predominantly dysfunctional 
feature of society, and (>) if one or two 
generations can be trained away from 
snobbishness, our customs of stratification 
will wither. Postponing the question of 
the possible harmfulness of status distinc- 
tions, we may look at the second half of 
the proposition. It is axiomatic that most 
children learn more from the actions and 
attitudes of people around them than 
from verbal commentaries upon life. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution of the 
schools would be to set an example by 
minimizing status distinctions and hence 
class awareness. But suppose for a mo- 
ment that children do apply theoretical 
stereotypes and that these include the 
conceptualization of “classes” as hard 
realities. They must then identify their 
own positions, Are they themselves cate- 
gorically treated in terms of some social 
class identification? To ask this question 
is to look for evidence of unfairness or 
discrimination, and in so doing perhaps 
to find rationalizations of failures that are 


® British experience of the last generation sug- 
ests that heavy taxation may break down class 
fines sooner than any formal teaching. 


in fact personal, and thereby to cultivate 
resentments. To talk openly about social 
class may encourage the fortunate to 
grasp all possible prerogatives as their due 
(regardless of the teacher’s ideology), 
while impelling others to project their 
resentments even more bitterly upon the 
whole society. History teaching has not 
weakened nationalism nor has greater un- 
derstanding of sex diminished illicit con- 
duct or improved the status of women. 
Will the teaching of class-status concepts 
contribute to the melting away of classes, 
or will it sharpen class identifications, 
restrictive techniques among the privi- 
leged, and rebellious negativism among 
others? 

Clearly we are dealing here with a 
self-realizing prediction. It may be “bet- 
ter” for people to believe that failure is 
the result of bad luck and lack of ambi- 
tion rather than the result of the system. 
Perhaps the first description is actually 
a more accurate picture of our society. 
Perhaps the status system makes more 
positive contributions to the functioning 
of the total society than we acknowledge. 
We may need the Benthamite incentive 
to operate a complex society. 

It is becoming conventional to assert 
that the ideology affirming America to 
be a classless society is a myth—which of 
course it is. But pragmatically, has belief 
in this myth been deleterious? The ideal 
of striving toward equal opportunity 
rather than emphasis upon status equality 
may be necessary if the schools are to 
raise measurably the cultural level of 
disadvantaged groups. And so once more 
we may ask the prudential question, 
Should children be encouraged to accept 
an assumption of fuzzy class lines and 
status fluidity, or should they learn to 
identify their fellows in class terms? Dis- 
crimination, exploitation, and cruelty 
come so easily to human beings that one 


may well hesitate to arm people with 
neat categories by which to rationalize 
their prejudices. Such stereotyping can 
hardly be avoided if teaching is organized 
around the concepts of social class. In- 
deed, how mythical this faith is remains 
open to debate. To repeat, our assump- 
tions about the nature of the class sys- 
tem, its causes, and how it operates must 
influence our expectations about the re- 
sults of focusing school instruction upon 
that system. 


NATURE OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASS SYSTEM 

Even readers who find the foregoing 
objections to teaching “the facts” about 
stratification to be unconvincing must 
discover what those facts are. As yet we 
know very little about this central part 
of our social structure, and professional 
consensus is emerging very slowly. Ironi- 
cally, where consensus exists, these facts 
are quite familiar to children. As knowl- 
edge accumulates, our picture of the 
status system is becoming more complex. 
But curriculum planners and writers of 
high school textbooks will find it difficult 
to keep in touch with the most recent 
work and will be tempted to rely upon 
popularizations which have little relation 
to the current state of theory and re- 
search. 

This is not the place for a miniature 
treatise on stratification. Instead we haz- 
ard some judgments about conclusions 
that are likely to crystallize from ongoing 
research, together with a few basic points 
of logic and theory. If these tentative 
conclusions are supported, the task of 
designing a teaching unit on social status 
will prove elusive. 

It may be helpful to begin by empha. 
sizing the multiplicity of forms or aspects 
of status inequality. There has possibly 
been too much discussion about the sin- 
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gle aspect of stratification summed up in 
the labels upper-upper, lower-lower, and 
so forth. It is these rubrics especially that 
suffer from unreliability in contrast to 
more objective indices. It would appear, 
moreover, that the correlation between 
the objective indexes and these subjective 
ones is rather low. The very fact that in- 
equalities are multiple and imperfectly 
correlated has great importance, for such 
a state of affairs implies not a more rigid 
but a less rigid status system. The more 
criteria we must use to classify a set of 
people adequately with respect to status, 
the less weight we may put on any one 
of these criteria. 

It follows that until we know the pat- 
tern of inequality in each of these aspects 
of status and the pattern of relationships 
among these facets, we have little founda- 
tion for speaking of social class. The very 
concept of social class presupposes a con- 
gruence and a high correlation among 
many forms of inequality. 

In the special case of the United States 
the situation is complicated further by 
the intrusion of status factors only inci- 
dentally related to class. There are strong 
regional differentiations, religious cleav- 
ages, ethnic differences, and the special 
problems of Negroes and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. The association among these four 
criteria of status and the particular cri- 
terion of class is to a large extent histori- 
cal and certainly very fluid. 

But even setting aside these splits in 
American society, status differences are 
manifest and marked in each aspect of 
life. Within each regional, religious, eth- 
nic, or racial group families are diverse 
in amount and type and stability of in- 
come as well as in amount and form and 
“age” of wealth. There are enormous 
inequalities of schooling, quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Occupational position 
and material possessions are no less di- 
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verse. Then there are differences in social 
participation and “culture,” not to men- 
tion health, personality, and other traits.* 

In discoursing upon these varieties of 
inequality, people are prone to use in- 
definite language. We speak of class dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity, but 
are such differences greater or less than 
differences of income?’ Are income dif- 
ferentials wider than records in sports or 
the number of dates garnered by coeds 
during a year? Instead of collapsing 
everything into the portmanteau concept 
“social class” we need to measure specific 
inequalities. Only then can we compare 
them and ascertain their intercorrelations. 
When we become accustomed to think- 
ing quantitatively about these differen- 
tials we can then appreciate the impor- 
tance of asking, Are differences within 
classes larger or smaller than differences 
between classes? 

It is no less important that we obtain 
some definite indications of trends in 
these several aspects of inequality. Ten 
years ago there seems to have been vir- 
tual unanimity that vertical mobility was 
diminishing in this country; today there 
appears to be an emerging consensus that 
mobility is not diminishing. But what 
we need is definite information about 
particular kinds of mobility. It is equally 
essential that we reach some conclusion 


“A curious equivocation in attitudes about 
status deserves mention. We encourage rigid 
and impersonal—sometimes even brutal and dis- 
honest—standards in sports and hobbies. No one 
begrudges the athlete his trophies and no one 
suggests grading sports affairs to avoid invidious 
judgments. Inequalities in income are less a 
»roved, though no one has shown that the ath- 
ete deserves Tis awards any more than the man 
with a high income. See Dean A. Worcester, 
Jr., and Robert J. Lampman, “Income, Ability, 
and Size of Family in ie United States,” Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, 58:436-42, 1950. 

See C. Arnold Anderson, “Inequalities in 
Schooling in the South,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 60:547-61, 1955, especially 557-60. 


about the changing relationships among 
various aspects of status. Is education 
more or less closely correlated with in- 
come today than formerly? Does educa- 
tion or income show the most marked 
trend relation with infant mortality? 

In moving from separate status ele- 
ments to the integrative concept of social 
class one must take certain logical steps. 
As a minimum, one should not speak of 
social class—though it is permissible to 
speak of stratification—unless the sep- 
arate indexes of status are highly corre- 
lated. In fact, it is rare to find correlations 
above .;—rather poor betting odds. If we 
know a family’s place on one scale of 
status we should be able to predict closely 
its position on other scales. But this is 
only a necessary step, hardly sufficient 
evidence. Everyone knows that individ- 
uals with high incomes exert more than 
average political influence and send their 
children to elite schools. We must, how- 
ever, go further and show that these cor- 
relations are stable over time, otherwise 
we have only “a game of musical chairs.” 
Knowing a family’s relative income in 
1920, what can one predict about the 
grandchildren’s status in 1980? Where 
are the sons of the governors and cabinet 
members of 1914? But we must ask also, 
What were the incomes of the fathers 
of men who today enjoy fortunes or 
high office? 

We cannot yet answer most of these 
questions. We obtain an illusory impres- 
sion of definiteness and rigidity of status 
when we take a snapshot of a commu- 
nity. This definiteness disappears when 
we look at trends. Communities seem to 
be stable while the national society ap- 
pears to be fluid, which is impossible. 

If we speak of the cultural standards 
of parents or about the motivation of 
children toward success we touch upon 
the phenomenon of exclusiveness. Many 
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regard snobbishness, especially as it guides 
the formation of cliques, as the most 
subtle aspect of class. But one would 
hardly expect parents to encourage their 
offspring to imitate “lower” standards.* 
We really need to give some systematic 
attention to the positive functions of 
snobbishness as a protector of standards 
and a stimulant to ambition. Having 
moved beyond the first step of showing 
that social status influences educational 
attainment, we are discovering that the 
cultural quality of a home is at least as 
powerful as its economic standing in this 
regard. Furthermore, we must keep in 
mind that no social class holds a conven- 
tion to decide which children to allow 
in school or which students in a univer- 
sity. The same parents who expect teach- 
ers to favor their children set up college 
scholarships that are won by children 
from other social classes. 

Clearly, then, if social classes are not 
merely arbitrary lines on statistical charts 
we have to find out what their functions 
are. What do big business executives do 
to and for society? How does one bal- 
ance the technical contributions of arti- 
sans with their discrimination against the 
less skilled? Such questions are more fun- 
damental than the dining customs in 
Petuniaville. 

One can gain considerable insight also 
by attempting to trace relations between 
the great institutional systems and our 
status system. One can balance the driv- 
ing force of the Protestant ethic against 
the narcotic effects of some other doc- 


* Much of the worry about the middle-class 
character of the teachers of lower-class students 
seems misplaced, Certainly, teachers should 
know the cultural background of their pupils, 
and pupils should be taught empathy. But our 
society cannot be run with the mores of the 
lower classes; the schools must reorient lower- 
class children, along with children of ethnic 
groups, if they are to be able to participate in 
the society. 


trines. Church members may not wel- 
come the unwashed into their congrega- 
tion, yet church-sponsored colleges have 
aided the children of these rejected pa- 
rishioners to rise in American society. In 
the political sphere one can ask whether 
a sane foreign trade policy is more likely 
to be sponsored by high-income corpora- 
tion executives or by farm organizations. 
Are the real needs and the wishes of the 
masses ignored to a greater extent by 
legislatures today than formerly? How 
did it happen that the masses won the 
Opportunity to exert pressure via the 
vote? How can we explain the fact that 
the upper classes provide more vigorous 
support for civil rights? If upper-upper 
men rule each “Yankee City,” how did 
we happen to obtain a New Deal? Then 
there is the problem of reconciling the 
community studies of stratification with 
the fact that leadership in big business 
today is less inbred, class-wise, than for- 
merly. It is necessary to come to terms 
with the abstruse economic analysis which 
suggests that monopoly is not an increas- 
ing tendency in our economy. We must 
find some means of relating the diminish- 
ing inequality of income or wealth with 
the reports of shifts in the skill hierarchy 
and dolorous conclusions about upper- 
class dominance of our communities. 
Inconsistency between widely accepted 
views about stratification and the hard 
facts is no less conspicuous in the field 
of education. It is easy to show that 
school boards and trustees are mainly 
well-placed men. But, as Charters pointed 
out,’ it is not so easy to demonstrate that 
these men have seriously distorted the 
development of our school system. We 
are the most unabashedly “free enter- 
prise” and businessman-oriented society 


*W. W. Charters Jr., “Social Class Analysis 
and the Control of Public Education,” 
Educational Review, 24: 268-83, 195}. 


Harvard 


on earth, yet schooling is more equally 
distributed than income. It would be 
difficult to show that the sparsity of edu- 
cational funds reflects upper-class opposi- 
tion more than lower-class indifference. 
There are many caste-like features of 
our racial situation, yet Negroes in south- 
ern cities have more schooling than do 
white people on southern farms. Aca- 
demic freedom is more assured in colleges 
run by millionaire boards than in those 
closely responsive to public opinion. 

Americans are really more interested 
in the chances for their children to move 
upward than in whether there are so- 
cial classes. Mobility is the touchstone 
of a status system. It is on this very point, 
curiously, that we have the greatest 
shortage of data. The newer findings 
suggest that one’s chance of upward (and, 
of course, downward) mobility has not 
diminished during this century at least. 
Sons of farmers and laborers and clerks 
are finding it slightly easier to reach top 
positions in business. Farm ownership is 
at a high level. The recruitment base for 
the professions seems to be widening. 
The correlation between individual abil- 
ity and occupational position appears to 
have become closer, while the correlation 
between parental income and one’s own 
occupational position or one’s schooling 
gets smaller.'° 

How many of these conclusions, to 


‘© In no other country does the child of a la- 
borer or a farmer have so good a chance to 
obtain a higher education, though even here his 
chance is, of course, not so good as that of the 
son of a business executive. In few other coun- 
tries, if any, does the professional man’s child 
have so little differential advantage. See C. Ar- 
nold Anderson, “Social Status of University 
Students in Relation to Type of Economy: an 
International Comparison,” Transactions Third 
World Congress of Sociology, V:51-63, 1956. 
One would obtain quite a different impression 
of American education from this survey than 
from W. L. Warner et al., Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
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bring this inventory to a close, would 
one obtain from the reports of commu- 
nity studies of social class? Yet it is these 
community studies that are generalized 
in the textbooks and popular articles. The 
conclusions suggested here as probable 
just do not harmonize with the prevalent 
picture of the American class system that 
has been disseminated during the past 
two decades. Is it temerity to suggest 
that curricular revision be postponed or 
based upon a wider survey of the litera- 
ture? 

There is a dilemma any of us must 
confront when he takes up the study of 
social stratification. On the one hand 
there are all the inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of goods and opportunities and 
there are the infinite shadings of snob- 
bishness. Some of these discriminations 
can probably be diminished or eliminated. 
But on the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized that some sort of status system is 
an inherent part of any society.’ The 
basic issues, if we are realistic, must then 
center on the kind of status system. Per- 
haps some of what seem to be dysfunc- 
tional aspects of stratification are the 
price of the desirable features. Perhaps 
many “undesired” aspects of status are 
not really problems to be solved. 

‘1 Two quotations may be taken from an 
article whose theme is parallel to the present 
one, though stressing different points: F. Mc- 
Murray, “Who Shall Be Educated for What?” 
Progressive Education, 27:111-16, 1950. “If the 
present class structure in American society ye 
ates against equality of opportunity, and if its 
presence is a cause of snobbery, competitive 
social climbing, and: countless slights against 
pride and security, then why should it be pro- 
— by the very people who bring these un- 

appy consequences to our attention, that we 
accept it and adapt our children to it?” (111) 
“This a is through and through self- 
contradictory, for it asks that we use the schools 
to institute a change in culture of considerable 
magnitude, and it is precisely the declared im- 
possibility of so using the schools which is su 


posed to have been the basic rationale of t 
whole program.” (114) 
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We must build our courses of study 
on real societies, not utopias. Measured 
against perfect equality, educational op- 
portunity, for example, is far from this 
goal in America. Measured against the 
scale of actual societies, America is at or 
near the more equalitarian end of the 
line. But we have to think of status. quan- 
titatively. When we compare the dis- 
tribution of schooling with the distribu- 
tion of income, vague descriptive labels 
are too blunt tools for the task. In think- 
ing about vertical mobility, similarly, we 
must apply a little arithmetic. Even if all 
the upper classes were by some magic 
annihilated each generation, only a small 
fraction of other classes could find room 
in the upper stratum. 

Finally, a glance may be taken at the 
problem of class struggle. Clear-cut class 


issues are playing a steadily diminishing 
role in politics. The struggles today are 
between the big politico-economic blocs: 
labor unions, business associations, farm 
organizations; American watch manufac- 
turers versus American manufacturers of 
products purchased by Swiss watchmak- 
ers, and so on. 

Suppose we do wish to use our schools 
to facilitate the maintenance of an open 
society. Is it really efficacious to take 
time to discuss our social class system? 
Perhaps it would be more useful to in- 
struct pupils about the fallacies of tariffs, 
the inflationary tendencies of escalator 
wage scales, the disadvantages of fixed 
as against merit wage scales, or the fal- 
lacies of parity prices. Class issues are not 
going to be settled in class terms but in 
these other guises. 
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does one look to an educator's 
administrative papers for the distil- 
late of his professional wisdom. Yet Wil- 
liam F. Russell’s twenty-seven annual re- 
ports to the Trustees of Teachers College 
not only hold the key to his educational 
thought, they make quite remarkable 
reading in their own right. They range 
in subject from the internal problems of 
a large faculty to the deepest relationships 
between education and politics. The most 
limited in scope are never parochial, while 
those of greatest breadth are inevitably 
directed to gnawing questions of educa- 
tional practice. Throughout they are 
bound together by a common sounding 
of the classical theme that he who would 
educate must first ponder what it is to 
live well. 

The theme is no surprise, considering 
Russell’s background, training, and tem- 
perament. He had literally grown up with 
Teachers College and American educa- 
tion, Through his boyhood home had 
come a procession of notables from every 
domain of the educational world. He had 
attended the Horace Mann elementary 
school when it was still housed in the up- 
per floors of the Teachers College Main 
Hall and had been graduated from the 
high school soon after Horace Mann had 
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moved to its new building on 120th Street 
and Broadway. Upon finishing his under- 
graduate studies in history at Cornell, he 
had taught for two years in Colorado, 
returning to Teachers College in 1912 to 
complete his work for the Ph. D. degree. 
Thereafter, in connection with posts at 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and the State University of lowa, he 
had travelled widely in Europe and Asia 
on a variety of educational missions. 
When he returned to Teachers College 
in 1923 as professor of education and as- 
sociate director of the recently formed 
International Institute, his record as an 
educator of stature was already impres- 
sive. Four years later he succeeded his 
father as dean, holding the post through 
the turmoil of depression, war, and post- 
war readjustment. After a short term in 
the newly created presidency of Teach- 
ers College, he retired in 1954, not to mel- 
low years of elder statesmanship but to 
the demanding executive post at the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
in which he was actively serving at the 
time of his death. 

Even a hasty perusal of Russell’s writ- 
ing indicates a fascinating catholicity of 
educational interest. He was first and 
foremost an interpreter of American edu- 
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cation, dealing repeatedly with such grand 
themes as democracy, liberty, equality, 
and discipline as they bear on the work of 
American schools. His concerns ranged 
from the nursery school to the university, 
from preparation for citizenship to the 
maintenance of good health, from the ap- 
prentice training of the adolescent to the 
proper use of adult leisure. As early as 
1918 he published a long essay on “Edu- 
cation in the United States of America” 
in Peter Sandiford’s volume on Compara- 
tive Education, and his interest in the 
critical interpretation of American educa- 
tion never waned. 

There is another sense, however, in 
which this early essay in the Sandiford 
volume is perhaps even more significant. 
Throughout his life, Russell was intrigued 
with the method of comparative educa- 
tion. His forte was not so much the com- 
pilation of data about foreign educational 
systems, although his Schools in Bulgaria 
provides a fine example of pioneering 
work in this field. Rather, he excelled in 
his ability to apply his comparative stud- 
ies not only in understanding and improv- 
ing American education but in sensitizing 
American educators to the international 
dimensions of their work. Here more 
than anywhere, perhaps, contemporary 
comparative educators may learn from 
Russell; for the failure so to apply their 
data is too frequently the salient weakness 
of their discipline. 

In the field of history, too, Russell put 
his knowledge to work. For him good 
history could never be mere chronicle; 
it had to illuminate the present and the 
future. And interested as he was in the 
relation of education and politics, his life- 
long fascination with the French and 
American revolutions served him in good 
stead. He peppered his writings with al- 
lusions to Washington, Jefferson, Colbert, 
Napoleon, Pitt, and Castlereagh, and 
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whether or not one agreed with his in- 
terpretations of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, his analyses inevitably 
cut deep. Little wonder that his discus- 
sions of citizenship education went far 
beyond the all-too-usual cant about mem- 
orizing the Declaration of Independence 
and voting on Election Day. 

Granted these more cosmic interests, 
Russell never disdained the organizational, 
administrative, or financial aspects of edu- 
cation. Hence his frequent essays dealing 
with the relationship of quality, quantity, 
and economy in education; with the bear- 
ing of a nation’s political commitments 
on its educational administration; with 
federal aid as a solution to the financial 
problems of American education; and 
with the impact of industrialism on the 
organization of American schools. Fur- 
thermore, at no point in his consideration 
of organizational matters did he ever lose 
sight of the elemental fact that no school 
is better than its teachers. He worked 
tirelessly to improve the education of 
teachers and the conditions under which 
they labored. In reading his essays, it is 
frequently a matter of delight to see his 
artistry in taking an abstruse discussion 
of some philosophical or ideological issue 
and pointing out its clear relevance for 
professional education. Moreover, he was 
able effectively to combine this interest 
in teacher. with his deeply held commit- 
ment to internationalism; the result was 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, organized largely through his 
efforts and of which he was first presi- 
dent. 

One is impressed, throughout, with the 
pungency of Russell’s prose, a pungency 
which was so much an extension of his 
personal forthrightness. Consider, for ex- 
ample, several of his titles: “Where Are 
We Going and Are We on the Way?”; 
“How to Tell a Communist and How to 
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Beat Him”; “Public Education and the 
Depression: Must Our Children Share?”; 
or “Education, a Liberty We Prize and a 
Right We Will Maintain.” Perhaps they 
leave too little to the imagination, but in a 
field notorious for its jargon, they are a 
breath of rhetorical fresh air. One is im- 
pressed, too, with the variety of journals 
—popular and scholarly—which carried 
his articles. To address classroom teachers 
and the public, as well as the world of 
high scholarship, one must publish in mag- 
azines read by classroom teachers and the 
public—and in prose that will command 
their interest. William F. Russell had a 
knack for this; and it is no surprise that 
while others were wringing their hands in 
the face of postwar educational criticism, 
he was writing his last published book, 
How to Judge a School: A Handbook for 


Puzzled Parents and Tired Taxpayers. 

In the final analysis, however, one is 
drawn constantly to his annual reports. 
Here were the man’s most penetrating in- 
sights; here was his most polished prose. 
It is said that he worked uncommonly 
long and hard over these essays, perhaps 
he himself had a sense that they would be 
his abiding testament. The questions they 
pose are classical; but their discussion is 
distinctly modern. And while the hard 
political realities of the twentieth-century 
world condition their every judgment, 
Russell’s faith in education pervades them 
all. One cannot read these reports and re- 
main unmoved; they inevitably invite 
comparison with a similar set of reports 
which a century earlier had stated so 
well the case for the American public 
school. 
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Edward Samuel Evenden, 1884-1957 


with their field of work is so close 
and whose devotion is so real that their 
names become synonymous with their 
chosen area of service. Such a man was 
Edward Samuel Evenden. For a half cen- 
tury he labored in the field of teacher 
education. Much of the progress made 
during this period in this area was an 
outcome of his leadership and dedication. 
He deserves the honorary title of “Mr. 
Teacher Education.” 

Professor Evenden’s death on October 
19, 1957 in Long Beach, California, 
marked the passing of one of the signifi- 
cant educational leaders of our times. As 
President Hollis Caswell of Teachers Col- 
lege stated, “Professor Evenden was one 
of the pioneering leaders in teacher edu- 
cation. Much of the frontier thinking in 
this area was the result of his efforts.” 

Dr. Evenden began his professional 
work in Oregon in 1903, where he first 
served as teacher and superintendent of 
schools, and later as head of the depart- 
ment of education of the State Normal 
School, Monmouth, Oregon. He com- 
pleted his notable career a half century 
later at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he had been a member of 
the faculty and administrative staff from 
1920 until his retirement. 

Professor Evenden was born in Oregon 
on October 29, 1884. His early schooling 
and professional preparation were ob- 
tained in Oregon and at Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he earned his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees in 1910 and 1911, respectively. 


hen are men whose identification 
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In 1918 he came to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to work for his doc- 
torate. He had come to stay, for in 1920, 
after earning the Ph.D. degree, he was ap- 
pointed an assistant professor. He rose 
rapidly in rank and in esteem at Teachers 
College and became a key leader in the 
development of the program there, In 
addition to carrying his professorial du- 
ties at Teachers College, he served as Ex- 
ecutive Officer of its Advanced School of 
Education and Chairman of its Commit- 
tee on the Doctor of Education Degree, 
and as a member of the Committee on In- 
struction, Faculty of Philosophy, Colum- 
bia University. 

In 1912 Evenden married Louise Mar- 
cus, who was the gracious hostess and 
friend of hundreds of students during the 
many years of her husband’s service at 
Teachers College. The daughter of the 
Evendens, Louise Anne (Mrs. James S. 
Crafts), has served as a teacher of art and 
is the mother of a son and a daughter. 
Her husband is a professor at Long Beach 
State College in California. 

Professor Evenden was a leader in the 
development of teacher education in the 
United States during the first half of this 
century. He directed and participated in 
numerous surveys of school and college 
plants, curriculums, and professional per- 
sonnel. From 1930 to 1933 he directed 
the National Survey of Teacher Educa- 
tion, under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education, and wrote 
two of its influential six volumes. 

He headed important agencies con- 
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cerned with the improvement of stand- 
ards for teacher preparation, such as the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. He was 
influential in forming the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, and, as 
Chairman of its Committee on Studies and 
Standards, did much to improve accredit- 
ing and other standards of institutions 
concerned with teacher education. He 
was a member of several scholarship and 
honorary fraternities, such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta 
Pi. He was a Laureate Counselor of the 
latter society. 

Professor Evenden served on commit- 
tees of a wide range of national organiza- 
tions, such as the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the National YMCA, 
and the League for Nursing Education. 
He was author or co-author of Standards 
for College Buildings, Education in a 
Democracy, A Quarter of a Century of 
Standards, and Control and Support of 
Teachers Colleges. 


Sam Evenden, as he was known to his 
many friends, was more than a teacher 
of teachers and a leader in the improve- 
ment of the profession of teaching. To the 
many hundreds of students who had the 
privilege of working with him, he was 
both a counselor and a friend. He never 
let his striving for high professional ac- 
complishment submerge his warm human 

ualities. He was the kind of teacher who 
made a difference in the personal lives of 
many appreciative students. 

Edward Samuel Evenden needs no 
monument of stone; his memorial will 
be found in the lives of many hundreds 
of teachers and executives in schools, col- 
leges, and universities throughout the na- 
tion and in many foreign lands. They 
serve better because they have been in 
his classes and have had his friendly ad- 
vice as counselor and friend. Countless 
thousands of children are being better 
taught today because of the work of Sam 
Evenden. They, too, are a part of his 
living monument. 

Joun K. Norton 


A Fourth of a Nation, by Paul Wood- 
ring. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
255 pp- $4.50. 


The demise of Progressive Education 
magazine last July marked the end of an 
era in American pedagogy. Yet one would 
hardly have realized it from the pitifully 
small group of mourners at the funeral. In- 
deed, were it not for the obituary Benjamin 
Fine thoughtfully inserted in the New York 
Times, few outside the dwindling list of 
subscribers would even have known. Why 
this oblivion for a journal that once com- 
manded world-wide attention? The appear- 
ance of Mr. Woodring’s new book just two 
months later ought to provide some fruit- 
ful clues. 

Woodring, who teaches psychology at 
Western Washington College of Education 
and has served as consultant to the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, pro- 
pounds an engaging thesis. Progressive edu- 
cation, he contends, must be seen primarily 
as a reaction—in the Hegelian sense—to 
classicism in pedagogy. The “classic thesis,” 
as he calls it, maintains that man is a ra- 
tional being; that the proper aim of educa- 
tion is to improve man’s ability to reason; 
that a curriculum designed to do this must 
be based upon the inherent logic of subject 
matter; and that the teaching of such a cur- 
riculum is an art rather than a science. These 
tenets, Woodring maintains, dominated 
American education until the turn of the 
present century. Then, largely under the 
influence of evolutionary naturalism, Prag- 
matism, and behavioristic psychology (and 
further complicated by the doctrines of 
Rousseau, Freud, Counts, and Rugg), a new 
pedagogy arose essentially antithetical to 
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classicism. It held that man is a physical and 
emotional being as well as a rational being; 
that education must deal with the “whole 
child,” not merely his mind; that the cur- 
riculum must expand accordingly; and that 
teachers must be scientifically prepared to 
accept these new responsibilities. True to 
his Hegelian analysis, Woodring finds diffi- 
culties with both positions. The “classic 
thesis” has proved inadequate to the de- 
mands of universal education. The “progres- 
sive antithesis” has been too much preoc- 
cupied with negative protest, too little 
concerned with positive goals; it has been 
“right in much that it emphasized, wrong in 
much that it rejected.” Thus is the stage set 
for the primary enterprise of the volume: 
the effort to formulate a contemporary syn- 
thesis. 

The result is an eminently sensible cluster 
of proposals. In a society of free men, 
Woodring argues, the proper aim of educa- 
tion must be “to prepare the individual to 
make wise decisions. All else is but contribu- 
tory.” To achieve this aim he proposes a 
“drastic reorganization” of American edu- 
cation that will prevent present duplication, 
combine grading by chronological age with 
grouping by aptitude, and allow proper at- 
tention to the more gifted third of the 
school population. An ungraded primary 
school, in which the pupil may remain for 
two, three, or four years “depending on ma- 
turity and learning capacity,” will be fol- 
lowed by a four-year elementary school 
and a three-year high school. For some, 
compulsory education will end at sixteen; 
others will go on to trade schools, junior 
colleges, or four-year liberal arts colleges 
whose programs will be conceived as pre- 
requisite for all advanced professional and 
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academic work. All teachers will complete 
the regular liberal arts course and follow it 
with further studies in philosophy of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, and liberal arts 
subjects, and in addition, with a paid intern- 
ship in a school system, closely supervised 
by properly qualified school personnel. In 
general, graduate programs for teachers and 
other professional educators will consist of 
a proper balance of liberal and professional 
studies, with no more than one-fourth to 
one-half of any program given over to 
courses in Education. (These proposals were 
given wide circulation by articles in Life, 
Time, and Newsweek at the beginning of 
the current school year.) 

Simply to sketch the gist of these propos- 
als, however, is to miss the spirit in which 
they are advanced, and it is this spirit which 
more than anything else marks the volume. 
Following in the vein of his earlier book, 
Let's Talk Sense About the Schools (1953), 
Woodring has bypassed the polemicists in 
both the classicist and progressive camps 
and has set out to develop policies profiting 
from the best of both. If the controversies 
which have racked the pedagogical world 
since 1945 are, as President Caswell and the 
Educational Policies Commission have sug- 
gested, a “great reappraisal” of American 
education, then this volume is one logical 
outcome, Woodring’s approach throughout 
is conciliatory rather than contentious, ex- 
perimental rather than doctrinaire. He criti- 
cizes shortcomings and appreciates strengths 
on both sides; he assumes that professors of 
education cannot be disposed of by incanta- 
tion—indeed, he recognizes that they have 
a central contribution to make; and he re- 
iterates in a dozen different ways President 
Conant’s historic plea (at Teachers College 
in 1944) for a truce among educators, If the 
volume accomplishes nothing else, it ought 
substantially to contract the market for 
pedagogical polemicism. 

Now the plea for a truce among educa- 
tors rests on an important assumption, one 
that has been gaining widespread acceptance 
during the past decade; it looks upon the 
preparation of teachers as a responsibility of 


the university as a whole. Charles E. Ode- 
gaard, Dean of the liberal arts college of 
the University of Michigan, in the eminent 
series of lectures he delivered at the Salz- 
burg Seminar in American Studies during 
the summer of 1956, invited attention to a 
fascinating process in the history of Ameri- 
can higher education. It is the process by 
which new professional faculties have 
broken off from the parent faculty of arts 
and sciences, independently cultivated new 
intellectual domains, matured, and then, 
strangely enough, evidenced their maturity 
by returning to the parental fold and en- 
riching it with new perspective. The anal- 
ogy which comes inevitably to mind is that 
of the adolescent who, having to rebel 
against his family in the process of establish- 
ing his own personhood, marks the begin- 
ning of maturity by coming home as an 
adult. This process of alienation and return 
—to continue the Hegelian constructions— 
has marked the life of Medicine and Law in 
our era; today it is much in evidence in 
Education. It lends a strikingly hollow ring 
to faculty-club cracks about the follies of 
the educationists, and renders somewhat 
antediluvian that old straw man, the acade- 
mician, annually trotted out and destroyed 
in the school of education. Woodring’s 
book exemplifies well this new adult spirit 
in the university; in so doing, it makes its 
central contribution. 

But granted these merits of the volume— 
and they are considerable—there are prob- 
lems to be raised. The truth is not always 
the midpoint of two extremes, nor is prog- 
ress always the synthesis of thesis and an- 
tithesis, Hegel notwithstanding. Few would 
quarrel with Woodring’s contention that 
the Progressive Education Association had 
become moribund, doctrinaire, and cult-like 
after World War Il, and that its passing in 
1955 may well have cleared the air. But pro- 
gressivism in American education has always 
been much more than the version of it de- 
veloped by the PEA after 1919. In addition 
to the philosophical and psychological con- 
tributions of Peirce, James, Dewey, Thorn- 
dike, and others discussed by Woodring, 


progressive education has been the “school- 
ing for life” recommended by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, the 
“social education” advocated by Jane Ad- 
dams as a member of the Chicago school 
board, and by Walter Hines Page in his ef- 
forts to rehabilitate the South, the commu- 
nity-oriented university, carried to its apo- 
gee in Wisconsin by Charles Van Hise 
and Robert La Follette, and the work-study- 
play innovations at Gary, Indiana, cele- 
brated in matchless pedagogical prose by 
Randolph Bourne in the early issues of The 
New Republic. Progressive education was a 
protest movement, to be sure; but even 
more than this it was a cluster of positive 
ideas closely associated with social and po- 
litical progressivism. 

To suggest that the death of the PEA— 
which itself neither understood nor es- 
poused the whole tradition of progressive 
education—renders these ideas irrelevant is 
at the very least cavalier. Moreover, it 
quickly renders Woodring’s “synthesis” sus- 
pect. Not only is his understanding of the 
“antithesis” less than adequate, but the 
reader has the sense he has heard the “syn- 
thesis” before. True Mlegelian synthesis 
moves thought forward to new formula- 
tions of a problem. Close study of Wood- 
ring’s program reveals that it is far more 
eclectic than synthetic; indeed, it does not 
take us much beyond—some might even 
say not as far as—Dewey’s Experience and 
Education (1938), or for that matter, his 
Child and the Curriculum (1902). To ad- 
vance this criticism is certainly not to join 
in the too-frequent veneration of Dewey; 
it is simply to compare one Hegelian with 
another. 

Questions must also be raised regarding 
Woodring’s recommendations on the profes- 
sional education of teachers. Paid appren- 
ticeships, for example, would undoubtedly 
do much to alleviate the current shortage of 
teachers; but would the transfer of “clinical 
training” to the schoo] systems themselves 
necessarily represent an advance over cur- 
rent practice? The answer, of course, is a 


matter of heated contemporary debate. Cer- 
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tainly, considerations regarding the design, 
coordination, and integrity of professional 
teacher education inevitably intrude, Some 
would contend that the nation’s medical 
schools might as well transfer all of their 
clinical and bedside teaching to the hospitals 
in an effort to solve the shortage of physi- 
cians. To be sure, teachers too frequently, 
and falsely, analogize to the medical pro- 
fession. Yet the greatness of American medi- 
cine can be traced rather directly to the 
phenomenal improvements in American 
medical education during the past fifty 
years. And those familiar with the work of 
Abraham Flexner will readily admit that 
these improvements did not come about by 
“farming out” the responsibilities for clini- 
cal education. Rather, they lay in the re- 
tention of full-time professors of clinical 
medicine and the strengthening of relation- 
ships with public and private teaching hos- 
pitals whose facilities were partly or totally 
controlled by the medical school. The proc- 
ess was and is an extraordinarily expensive 
one; but few Americans are today opposing 
the expenditures, for the returns have been 


prodigious. 


A final point bears comment. Nowhere in 
Woodring’s careful formulation of organi- 
zation and program does the reader gain any 
sense of the variation and pluralism of 
American education. David Riesman, in his 
very thoughtful little volume Constraint 
and Variety in American Education, re- 
cently described the course of American 
higher education as a “snake-like proces- 
sion,” frequently with a quarter-century be- 
tween head and tail. Granted there are 
school systems which could incorporate 
Woodring’s recommendations to great ad- 
vantage, there remain rural schools which 
could still learn much from Roosevelt's 
Country Life Commission, and poverty- 
stricken schools which could take profitable 
lessons from Jane Addams. And granted the 
elective system is passé, our university deans 
and presidents still have a great deal to learn 
from Charles W. Eliot’s essays on Educa- 
tional Reform. The PEA is dead, to be sure; 
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but maybe what is needed in addition to 
Woodring’s solid eclecticism is some more 
sensible progressivism. 
Lawrence A. CremMin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Soviet Youth: Some Achievements and 
Problems, by Dorothea L. Meek. Lon- 
don, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Lrd., 


1957. 251 pp- 


Any American educator who will reflect 
upon how little he knows about American 
education will at once realize the great diffi- 
culties attendant upon research in Soviet 
education. It is possible perhaps to become 
an expert on the educational system of New 
York City, or to gauge with reasonable ac- 
curacy the problems of education in Aus- 
tralia, which does not greatly exceed New 
York City in population. But education in 
the Soviet Union is a different matter. Here 
the student is awed by the expanse of terri- 
tory (one-sixth of the globe) and by the 
size of the population (one-quarter larger 
than that of America). Some comfort can 
be derived from awareness that in spite of 
perplexing diversity in administration, the 
Soviet system is in fact rigidly centralized. 
But that is only a thin veneer which often 
renders obscure the endless variety of edu- 
cational practices far diverging from the 
theoretical uniformity. 

Hence every honest student of the sys- 
rem must admit that Soviet research is partly 
facts and partly intuition. The new oppor- 
tunities for travel in permitted regions of 
European Russia will, no doubt, help to in- 
crease factual knowledge, especially if the 
beneficiaries of such travel guard against 
imprudent generalizations. But the intuitive 
feeling for the development of Soviet af- 
fairs can be developed only by painstaking 
study of Soviet sources. A continuous fa- 
miliarity, not with secondary descriptions 
of education but with primary documents 
emanating from schools and agencies of 


1 See G.Z.F. Bereday, “Recent Changes in 
Soviet School Administration,” School and So- 
ciety, November, 1957. 


their administration, cannot really be dis- 
pensed with. It is the basic equipment for 
a study of the system. 

But here the language barrier looms large. 
For a majority of American educators it 
would be a difficult and perhaps even an 
unwarranted effort to master the Russian 
language to the point of following with 
ease the ceaseless flow of Soviet information, 
and even more important to catch the nu- 
ances that lurk between the lines. Hence the 
very great importance of the present study. 
It is a collection of Soviet educational docu- 
ments and descriptions of school life ex- 
cerpted by a researcher at Glasgow Univer- 
sity from postwar Soviet press. 

The value of the volume does not reside 
solely, however, in thus making primary 
sources available in English. Translations of 
Soviet materials have recently multiplied, 
not the least through the official efforts of 
the Foreign Language Publishing House in 
Moscow.? What distinguishes the volume is 
the way in which these excerpts have been 
selected and bound together in a harmonious 
whole by scholarly editorial introductions. 
The result is a book which “breathes.” In 
four self-contained parts the editor presents 
in turn the preschool pupils, the school chil- 
dren, the youth of college age, and the par- 
ents in school- and out-of-school situations. 
We are thus able to trace not only the 
lives and circumstances of youngsters of 
school age but also the way in which their 
problems affect the adults around them. 

Thus the non-Russian-reading student has 
an opportunity to catch glimpses of real 
Soviet people as they go about the business 
of education, enmeshed, to be sure, in the 
net of official political orthodoxy, but never- 
theless real people whose lives and actions 
far transcend the rigid boundaries set for 
them by their government. It is this more 
genuine view of the Russian people that 
breaks through the lines of propaganda- 
slanted texts from which the choice of ex- 


2 See G. Z. F. Bereday, “Recent Deve 
in the Soviet Schools. II.” Comparative 
tion Review, October, 1957, p. 10. 


ments 
duca- 
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cerpts for this volume inevitably had to be 
made. 

Perhaps the measure of the book can best 
be tested by illustrations. It has long been a 
matter of great interest to see how the 
rapid emergence of an industrial order af- 
fects the relations between city and country 
children. Two examples chosen at random 
cast significant light on this question. The 
first excerpt is from Uchitelskaya Gazeta 
and it reports the arrival of a city child in 
a village. 


It took a little time before Alik felt at home in 
the village. Everything—the people and the life 
around—was new to him. The evening he ar- 
rived he went outside the gate, and was be- 
sieged by the collective farm children. Alik 
showed off, lied that he was getting nothing but 
“fives” at school and showed them his fountain 
pen. Just then a cloud of dust could be seen 
along the road and whips could be heard—they 
were bringing in the cattle. Our hero, the city 
boy, who had never seen cows before, flattened 
himself against the fence. And then suddenly a 
horned cow went past quite near him and, to 
the great amusement of everyone else, Alik took 
to his heels. The children started to make fun 
of him, wouldn’t let him play lapta or knuckle- 
bones with them, and pushed him around a bit 
at first. (p. 131) 


The other excerpt is from Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, and reports a conversation in 
a freshman trade-school class between a city 
and a country football player. 


“Forward, you say. Tell me, what team did 
you play for?” he asked. 

“Oh, at home, in the collective farm,” An- 
dreika answered a little more subdued now. 

“Some team! I play for Novosibirsk,” the lad 
boasted. 

Andreika suddenly felt that his collective 
farm team had been offended. 

“Well, and what if it is a collective farm 
team? Our village footballers sometimes beat 
the town teams,” Victor said from his bunk. He 
said it quietly and with confidence. 

Andreika gave him a grateful look. (p. 166) 


Here are two simple texts published ob- 
viously to promote respect for the rural 
people. Yet they tell us much more. They 
give us an insight into the gamut of ten- 
sions generated at each point where city and 


country meet. They supply a significant ad- 
ditional element for our appraisal of the 
role of Soviet schools, which are very much 
a first testing ground for such meetings. 
Fresh perspectives such as this suddenly 
loom out from many pages of this book. It 
ought to be read from cover to cover by all 
who are intent on acquiring a genuine sen- 
sitivity to problems of Soviet education. 
Grorce Z. F. Berenay 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Educational History of the American 
People, by Adolphe E. Meyer. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1957, xx + 444 
pp. $6.00. 


There can be few in the business of 
teacher education who are unfamiliar with 
the cry that courses, seminars, lectures, and 
textbooks in the field of Education are too 
often dull, uninspired, and lifeless. Certainly 
not among this number, to judge from his 
latest book, An Educational History of the 
American People, is Adolphe FE. Meyer of 
New York University. The postwar years 
have seen several major textbook-type treat- 
ments of American educational history, 
testimonial perhaps to something of a renais- 
sance in the history of education field. These 
have been works of genuine scholarship, 
opening significant new avenues of study 
and investigation. But one can imagine Pro- 
fessor Meyer pointing to one of these as 
overly sociological in its emphasis, to an- 
other as too heavily weighted on the side of 
general political and economic history, to a 
third (on the other hand) as too freighted 
with the minutiae of obscure curricula and 
the teaching practices of an earlier day. Pro- 
fessor Meyer clearly set himself the task of 
enlivening and lightening the study of edu- 
cational history and in this respect with this 
book he has, in considerable measure, suc- 
ceeded. Striving to divest such writing of 
stuffiness and pedanticism, the author offers 
a light, occasionally sparkling, and fre- 
quently witty treatise on the evolution of 
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but maybe what is needed in addition to 
Woodring’s solid eclecticism is some more 
sensible progressivism. 
Lawrence A, Cxemin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Soviet Youth: Some Achievements and 
Problems, by Dorothea L. Meek. Lon- 
don, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 


1957. 251 pp. 


Any American educator who will reflect 
upon how little he knows about American 
education will at once realize the great diffi- 
culties attendant upon research in Soviet 
education. It is possible perhaps to become 
an expert on the educational system of New 
York City, or to gauge with reasonable ac- 
curacy the problems of education in Aus- 
tralia, which does not greatly exceed New 
York City in population. But education in 
the Soviet Union is a different matter. Here 
the student is awed by the expanse of terri- 
tory (one-sixth of the globe) and by the 
size of the population (one-quarter larger 
than that of America). Some comfort can 
be derived from awareness that in spite of 
perplexing diversity in administration,’ the 
Soviet system is in fact rigidly centralized. 
But that is only a thin veneer which often 
renders obscure the endless variety of edu- 
cational practices far diverging from the 
theoretical uniformity. 

Hence every honest student of the sys- 
tem must admit that Soviet research is partly 
facts and partly intuition. The new oppor- 
tunities for travel in permitted regions of 
European Russia will, no doubt, help to in- 
crease factual knowledge, especially if the 
beneficiaries of such travel guard against 
imprudent generalizations. But the intuitive 
feeling for the development of Soviet af- 
fairs can be developed only by painstaking 
study of Soviet sources. A continuous fa- 
miliarity, not with secondary descriptions 
of education but with primary documents 
emanating from schools and agencies of 
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their administration, cannot really be dis- 
pensed with. It is the basic equipment for 
a study of the system. 

But here the language barrier looms large. 
For a majority of American educators it 
would be a difficult and perhaps even an 
unwarranted effort to master the Russian 
language to the point of following with 
case the ceaseless flow of Soviet information, 
and even more important to catch the nu- 
ances that lurk between the lines. Hence the 
very great importance of the present study. 
It is a collection of Soviet educational docu- 
ments and descriptions of school life ex- 
cerpted by a researcher at Glasgow Univer- 
sity from postwar Soviet press. 

The value of the volume does not reside 
solely, however, in thus making primary 
sources available in English. Translations of 
Soviet materials have recently multiplied, 
not the least through the official efforts of 
the Foreign Language Publishing House in 
Moscow.*? What distinguishes the volume is 
the way in which these excerpts have been 
selected and bound together in a harmonious 
whole by scholarly editorial introductions. 
The result is a book which “breathes.” In 
four self-contained parts the editor presents 
in turn the preschool pupils, the school chil- 
dren, the youth of college age, and the par- 
ents in school- and out-of-school situations. 
We are thus able to trace not only the 
lives and circumstances of youngsters of 
school age but also the way in which their 
problems affect the adults around them. 

Thus the non-Russian-reading student has 
an opportunity to catch glimpses of real 
Soviet people as they go about the business 
of education, enmeshed, to be sure, in the 
net of official political orthodoxy, but never- 
theless real people whose lives and actions 
far transcend the rigid boundaries set for 
them by their government. It is this more 
genuine view of the Russian people that 
breaks through the lines of propaganda- 
slanted texts from which the choice of ex- 


2 See G. Z.F. Bereday, “Recent Developments 
in the Soviet Schools. Il.” Comparative Educa- 
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cerpts for this volume inevitably had to be 


made. 

Perhaps the measure of the book can best 
be tested by illustrations. It has long been a 
matter of great interest to see how the 
rapid emergence of an industrial order af- 
fects the relations between city and country 
children. Two examples chosen at random 
cast significant light on this question. The 
first excerpt is from Uchitelskaya Gazeta 
and it reports the arrival of a city child in 
a village. 


It took a little time before Alik felt at home in 
the village. Everything—the people and the life 
around—was new to him. The evening he ar- 
rived he went outside the gate, and was be- 
sieged by the collective farm children. Alik 
showed off, lied that he was getting nothing but 
“fives” at school and showed them his fountain 
pen. Just then a cloud of dust could be seen 
along the road and whips could be heard—they 
were bringing in the cattle, Our hero, the city 
boy, who had never seen cows before, flattened 
himself against the fence. And then suddenly a 
horned cow went past quite near him and, to 
the great amusement of everyone else, Alik took 
to his heels. The children started to make fun 
of him, wouldn’t let him play lapta or knuckle- 
bones with them, and pushed him around a bit 
at first. (p. 131) 


The other excerpt is from Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, and reports a conversation in 
a freshman trade-school class between a city 
and a country football player. 


“Forward, you say. Tell me, what team did 
you play for?” he asked. 

“Oh, at home, in the collective farm,” An- 
dreika answered a little more subdued now. 

“Some team! I play for Novosibirsk,” the lad 
boasted. 

Andreika suddenly felt that his collective 
farm team had been offended. 

“Well. and what if it is a collective farm 
team? QOur village footballers sometimes beat 
the town teams,” Victor said from his bunk. He 
said it quietly and with confidence. 

Andreika gave him a grateful look. (p. 166) 


Here are two simple texts published ob- 
viously to promote respect for the rural 
people. Yet they tell us much more. They 
give us an insight into the gamut of ten- 


sions generated at each point where city and 


country meet. They supply a significant ad- 
ditional element for our appraisal of the 
role of Soviet schools, which are very much 
a first testing ground for such meetings. 
Fresh perspectives such as this suddenly 
loom out from many pages of this book. It 
ought to be read from cover to cover by all 
who are intent on acquiring a genuine sen- 
sitivity to problems of Soviet education. 
Georce Z. F. Berepay 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Educational History of the American 
People, by Adolphe E. Meyer. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1957, xx + 444 
pp. $6.00. 


There can be few in the business of 
teacher education who are unfamiliar with 
the cry that courses, seminars, lectures, and 
textbooks in the field of Education are too 
often dull, uninspired, and lifeless. Certainly 
not among this number, to judge from his 
latest book, An Educational History of the 
American People, is Adolphe E. Meyer of 
New York University. The postwar years 
have seen several major textbook-type treat- 
ments of American educational history, 
testimonial perhaps to something of a renais- 
sance in the history of education field. These 
have been works of genuine scholarship, 
opening significant new avenues of study 
and investigation. But one can imagine Pro- 
fessor Meyer pointing to one of these as 
overly sociological in its emphasis, to an- 
other as too heavily weighted on the side of 
general political and economic history, to a 
third (on the other hand) as too freighted 
with the minutiae of obscure curricula and 
the teaching practices of an earlier day. Pro- 
fessor Meyer clearly set himself the task of 
enlivening and lightening the study of edu- 
cational history and in this respect with this 
book he has, in considerable measure, suc- 
ceeded. Striving to divest such writing of 
stuffiness and pedanticism, the author offers 
a light, occasionally sparkling, and fre- 
quently witty treatise on the evolution of 
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education in the United States. To illustrate, 
here is Professor Meyer, noting as he dis- 
cusses the colonial period that “the distrac- 
tions which assail us everywhere today—the 
seductions of radio, television, and the mov- 
ies, the belaborings by the press—were, alas, 
unknown to our less civilized ancestors, as 
were the other marvels by which progress 
has enabled us to ease away our lives.” Or 
as he later considers the modern university 
curriculum: “Where once the college con- 
tented itself with wooing the muses, today it 
teaches virtually anything for which it can 
gain an audience.” 

The effort to stimulate and intrigue the 
reader is particularly apparent in chapter 
organization and headings, in the use of 
footnotes to suggest useful and interesting 
avenues for further study, and in the excel- 
lent and artful illustrations. Especially note- 
worthy are the brief discussions of salient 
socioeconomic conditions and trends to il- 
luminate developments in education. More- 
over, the author aids the student with many 
useful, and at the same time provocative, 
generalizations; for example, “The advan- 
tages which allowed education to thrive 
very early in Massachusetts were missing in 
the South”; or “The plain fact is that before 
any movement for teacher training could 
become an actuality, education itself had to 
be set firmly on its feet”; or, again, “Never- 
theless, the New Education, whether public 
or private, is as much the product of the 
era, with its changing values, as are the 
transformations in business and industry.” 

Note should also be taken of those aspects 
of the American educational endeavor with 
which Professor Meyer deals which have 
heretofore received less attention than is 
their due. Among these matters are the 
credit side of the monitorial system, the de- 
tails of the beginnings of both women’s edu- 
cation and teacher education, and such 
facets of the history of adult education as 
Cooper Union, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and correspondence 
schools. 

Unhappily, this is only half the story for, 
with all its good points, this is a disappoint- 


ing book. In part, this is a matter of style— 
the light touch, the search for the different 
word, get out of hand in ways which could 
bewilder or exasperate the collegiate reader. 
A medical student becomes a “nascent Hip- 
pocrates,” the frontier is described as “the 
far-flung rustic pampas,” organizations are 
“sodalities,” and the attendants at the co- 
lonial grammar school are designated the 
“short-pants elite.” An inappropriate cute- 
ness appears as we are told that “Congress 
[during the 1870's] did not entirely stop 
playing doctor at the Southern bedside”, or 
that “To grapple with such non-academic 
matters [as guidance and emotional adjust- 
ment] some schools have brought trained 
guides and counselors and similar wizards 
to their fold.” 

Professor Meyer confuses rather than 
clarifies at a number of points. For example, 
all discussion of the “national system” idea 
and federal aid seems to proceed from the 
tacit assumption that such policies are un- 
questionably desirable; the omission of edu- 
cation from the federal Constitution is 
explained simply as an instance of the “con- 
servatism” of the founding fathers. A chap- 
ter on teacher education presents an account 
of the development of professional teacher 
education which leaves quite untouched the 
questions, so vital today, of the nature and 
substance of that education. Throughout, as 
Professor Meyer praises the developments 
in the field of professional pedagogy while 
gently chiding professors of education, as 
he lauds the insights of James or Dewey 
and their ramifications in classroom practice 
while writing with tongue-in-cheek of 
schools wherein Johnny “makes and serves 
edible meals, builds and ornaments ranch 
houses [and] receives the guidance that will 
someday, it is hoped, make for happy and 
enduring wedlock,” the reader is left un- 
guided to the basic educational philosophy 
which inspired and governed the writing. 

Most serious, in the judgment of this re- 
viewer, and most unbecoming in a textbook 
in the field of history, is the large number of 
matters of significance on which Professor 
Meyer renders oversimplified and unsup- 
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ported obiter dicta. Historically misleading, 
if not altogether inaccurate, are statements 
like these, presented by the author sub- 
stantially without further elaboration: 


[of the contem: South) . . . the land is 
still belabored by its preposterous politicians, 
but for every Heflin and Bilbo there is now at 
least a small posse of earnest and intelligent men, 
free spirits who are ready to give them combat. 


(p. 223) 


[of Robert Hutchins) He lights no candle on 
the altar of democracy. . . . (p. 268) 

[of the findings of the Eight-Year Study} Col- 
lege students who had been to Progressive 
Schools [generally] displayed a greater intellec- 
tual brilliance. (p. 327) 


In similar fashion, Professor Meyer dis- 
poses of major questions of educational 
policy with little or no attention to the seri- 
ous pros and cons involved in their resolu- 
tion. For example: 


The historic one-room school with its solitary 
and hard-pressed teacher is [today] plainly an 
anachronism. (p, 404). [Is it? Or are we ac- 
tually attempting to recapture certain of the 
values which many feel are inherent in such a 
pattern? | 

Though the junior college is mainly of good 
repute, yet some complaints have been lodged 
against it—chiefly, as usual, on economic 


grounds. (p. 346). [Are the primary anxieties 
respecting the junior college economic or cur- 
ricular, administrative or philosophical? } 

The high school’s steady and accelerating pur- 
suit of practical and vocational ends is a phase, 
undoubtedly, of the national pragmatism. Even 
so, it has caused some critical comments—not 
many nor bold, it is true, but critical neverthe- 
less. The camplainants [sic] are, for the most 
part, the old-timers, the vanishing gentry of 
scholars who seek to train the intellect and to 
safeguard the cultural legacy. Perhaps in practi- 
cal America the older view is doomed to be- 
come an oddity, and any strong support of it, 
hence, may become somewhat indecorous, and 
even suspect. (p. 412). [Is any part of this para- 
graph an accurate portrayal of what is probably 
the most perplexing educational problem today 
—the nature of the modern high school? } 


Of all the practitioners in the vast realm 
of teacher education, it falls especially to 
the educational historian to guard against 
the excessive claim, the overgeneralization, 
the unsupported assertion, the unwarranted 
or exaggerated analysis. As a textbook in 
this vital field, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the present work falls short of 
meeting these supremely important respon- 
sibilities. 

Gorvon C, Lee 
Pomona College 
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methods in special fields . . . 


WORKING WITH CHILDREN IN SCIENCE 


Clark Hubler 


Direct and practical, this text shows the elementary school teacher 
how general scientific principles can be revealed to children by 
vivid and direct experience, and suggests how improvisation can 
turn the average classroom into a versatile laboratory. 


EACHING SPANISH IN THE GRADES 


Margit W. MacRae 


Using stories, dramatizations, games, rhymes, and songs, TEACH- 
ING SPANISH IN THE GRADES offers a rewarding program 
starting in the third or fourth grade which promotes the pupil's 
ability to speak and understand Spanish. 


HE TEACHING OF READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Paul McKee 


After a detailed explanation of the nature and process of reading, 
Dr. McKee presents a complete program for teaching reading 
fundamentals—a program which extends from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade, and includes specific teaching tasks for 
each level. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC —2nd edition 


Herbert F. Spitzer 


In addition to instructional procedures, THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC discusses advanced phases of the various areas of 
arithmetic, and offers ingenious suggestions for re-teaching and re- 
view of fundamental procedures with pupils in the upper grades. 
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@ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


PHILIP H. PHENIX 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


An elementary text requiring no previous philosophical training, this book 
presents a broad view of education and philosophy, Issues are discussed in 
intrinsic rather than historical terms, encouraging a critical appraisal of 
alternate positions. Arranged topically, the book contains the following 


parts: 
* Education in the School 
* Education in Nature and Society 
* Education and the Fields of Knowledge 
* Ultimate Questions in Education 
Ready for Spring Classes Approx. 600 pages 


For teacher-training classes 


ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
EDWIN WANDT AND GERALD W. BROWN 
Los Angeles State College 


1957, 117 pages, $140 paperbound 


383 Madison Avenue 
Henry Holt and Company New York 17, New York 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield College; MARY E. BACON, Principal, 
Springfield, Mass; THELMA BACON, Springfield; and F. 
STAPLETON, University of Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education & Recreation. Ready in March 


The emphasis in this new elementary physical education “methods” text is on the 
importance of teaching physical education as an integral part of the total school 
program. Its three sections include a brief statement of a O rlved of both elemen 
tary education and physical education; suggested programs of physical education for 
children; and suggestions for planning and conducting special programs. An idea! 
guide for classroom teachers as well as a valuable text in teacher-training colleges 


HOW TO STUDY 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and JAMES DEESE, both with the Johns 
Hopkins University. 127 pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of 
studying and learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and 
foreign languages, on taking notes and exams, and on where the student can get 
help. In an informal style and with sepees illustrations, the authors provide 
specific directions and techniques, enabling the student to use the book without 
supplementary aid. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By PAUL WOODRING. 264 pages, $4.50 


A book destined to be a landmark in American educational thinking. It goes to the 
heart of the problem in the need for a new educational philosophy a philosophy 
which would accommodate the exceptional student by grading groups within high 
schools according to ability. The author believes that this system will produce the 
truly educated person taught by the truly intelligent and educated teacher—a 
drastic reform that can lift American education out of its present crisis 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction 
to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. New Second Edition. Ready in March 


Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 
entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges 
and universities. The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of 
the education field, but also weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the 
teaching profession and helps him plan his career over the long term on the basis of 
his own abilities. Several additional chapters have been added with brief overviews 
preceding each of the 6 parts of the boo«. It is the only text to emphasize the 
broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition 
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